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Southern Aid Society 
of Va., Inc. 





Presents a Condensed Fi- 
nancial Statement of its 
Business for 1929. 





Future Home Office 
N. W. Cor. 3rd & Clay Sts. Richmond, Virginia 


INCOME FOR 1929 
Cash Bal. Brot. Fwd Jan. 1, 1929 


Premiums and Sundry Accounts......... 


$ 363,443.40 
840,040.70 


Total Receipts $1,203,484.10 


DISBURSEMENTS FOR 1929 


Claims paid to Policyholders $ 414,023.66 
Investments and all other accounts 446,142.97 


Total disbursements 


860,166.63 
Cash Balance, Dec. 31, 1929 


343,317.47 


. $1,203,484.10 


Cash Balance $ 343,417.47 


Bills Receivable ......... 
Real Estate Mortgages ...... 
Real Estate Mortgage Bonds 
Stocks and Bonds ........ 
IE OR a loess Sagan 6s vai 
Accrued Interest and Rents ... 
Net Uncollected Premiums 

Total Assets 


Capital Stock 

Deposits—Employees 

Reserve for Unpaid Claims, Interest and Taxes 
Policy Reserve 


Mortgage assumed on Real Estate Purchased in 1929.. 


Sundry Ledger Accounts 


15,011.98 
139,811.80 
32,955.00 
44,495.95 
438,368.86 
6,758.89 
2,211.56 


$ 150,000.00 


35,230.55 
11,742.94 
525,901.00 
40,000.00 
15,052.00 


$1,023,031.51 


Total Liabilities 


$ 777,926.49 
Surplus 


245,105.02 


$1,023,031.51 


$ 395,105.02 
$5,596,264.20 


Southern Aid Society of Virginia, Inc. 
Home Office: 525-7-9 N. 2nd Street, Richmond, Va. 
LIFE, HEALTH AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
Operating in VIRGINIA, NEW JERSEY and DIST. OF COLUMBIA 
Write for your copy of the Report 





Atlanta University 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Graduate Courses 
Senior and Junior and Sopho- 
more College Courses. 


For information address 


The President 


MorEHOUSE COLLEGE 
(Formerly Atlanta Baptist College) 
ATLANTA, GA. 


College, Academy, Divinity School 
N institution famous within recent 

s for its emphasis on all sides 

of maaly development—the only insti- 
tution in the far South devoted solely 
to the education of Negro young men. 
Graduates given high ranking by 

t pemere universities. Debat- 

, Y. M. C. A, athletics, all live fea- 


FOR INFORMATION, Address 
JOHN HOPE, President 


TALLADEGA COLLEGE 
A Liberal Arts College 
of Highest Grade 
Approved by Great Educational Agencies 
ond leading Graduate Schools of the 
Country. 
Unexce.iep LocaTion. 
Srronc Facutry. 
SPLENDD EQUIPMENT. 
Plant worth 
ene and one-half millica 


For further particulars address 
The President or 


TALLADEGA, COLLEGE 
TALLADEGA ALABAMA 


Boys Make Big Money 


Selling ready to fly air planes 
on money back guarantee. 
Write today for FREE infor- 
mation. Midwest Distribu- 
tors, P. O. Box 1784, Denver, 
Colorado. 


A & | STATE COLLEGE 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Offers standard courses leading to bache- 
lor’s degree in arts and sciences, education, 
business, agriculture, home economics, me- 
chanic arts; premedic courses; special work 
in music, physical education and art. Plant 
worth over million dollars. Faculty of 
educational experts with advanced degrees 


from leading universities. Four quarter 
system, 


Quarter begins March 14, June 9, October 1, 
December 20. 


For information write to 


W. j. Hale, President 


THE CRISIS 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


Founded by General Oliver Otis Howard 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A UNIVERSITY COMPRISING NINE SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES AND GRADUATE DIVISION WITH 
FORTY-EIGHT DEPARTMENTS OFFERING 
COURSES OF STUDY LEADING TO THIR- 

TEEN UNDERGRADUATE AND NINE 
GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL 
DEGREES 


College of Liberal Arts: A.B., B.S., 


B.S. in Commerce. 


College of Education: A.B. in Education, 


and B.S. in Education. 


College of Applied Science: B.S. in Art, 
B.S. in Architecture, B.S. in Building 
Construction, B.S. in Civil Engineering, 
B.S. in Electrical Engineering, B.S. in 
Mechanical Engineering, and B. S 


Home Economics. 


School of Music: Mus. B. 
Graduate Division: M.A., and M.S. 
School of Religion: B.Th., and B.D. 
School of Law: LL.B. 

College of Medicine: M.D. 

College of Dentistry: D.D.S. 


College of Pharmacy: Phar. C. 
and B.S. in Pharmacy 


SPECIAL FEATURE 


The academic year in Undergraduate Colleges, the School of Music and the School of 
Religion, is divided into quarters. Students may register for full credit at the beginning 


of any quarter. 


REGISTRATION FOR THE SPRING QUARTER 
BEGINS MARCH 20, 1930 


THE SECOND SEMESTER FOR PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES BEGINS FEBRUARY 1, 1930. 


For further information write 


THE REGISTRAR, Howard University 


Knoxville College 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PP PPD PPP LL PPP 

teautiful Situation and Healthful Locatioa. 

Best Moral and Spiritual Environment. 
Splendid Intellectual Atmosphere. 

Noted for Honest and Thorough Werk. 
PPP PPP PP PPP PP PPP PP PP PP PPP PPP PPP PD 
Fully Accredited fer 

Certificates by State Beard. 
feme-like Dermitory Life with Careful Supervisien. 
Live Athletic and Literary Interests. 


@URSES: one! Nermal, High Seheel, Heuse- 
el4, Arte and 


prvslionna Very Reasonable 
ataleg and ether literature sent free upen request. 
Addzess: J. KELLY GIFFEN, Presideat. 
KNOXVILISE, TENN. 


CLAFLIN COLLEGE 


Orangeburg, S. C. 
Founded in 1869 
Distinguished by sixty years of Outstanding 
Service 


First Class Equipment in Laboratorie:|, Library, 
lass Rooms and Dormitories. 


Faculty of men and women of approved training 
and successful experience offering instruction in 


special fields. 


Standard courses offered in 
College of ay Arts and palonwe 
Pe ll Trainin Business 
Academ: Music 
Domestic Arts 
Next session begins September 17, 1930 
For information write 


J. B. Randolph, President 
Orangeburg, S. C. 


Rust College 


GOING TO COLLEGE? 
Come to Rust College—Beautifully 
Located. Students from 
Fourteen States 


~~ 


College of Liberal Arts, Standard 
Normal, Home Economics, Music, 
Junior and Senior High Schools. 


EMecleat Faculty. New Equipment for 
Laberateries, Enlarged Library. 
Rates Reasonable 


For further information write 
President L. M. McCoy 
Holly Springs : Mississippi 


WANTED 


Young lady, must be High School Graduate, 
preferably some college work, to be trained as 
a Commercial Teacher in our School, salaried 
position on completion of course. Write with 
References. Lincoln Secretarial School, 261-9 
West 125th St., New York, N. Y. 


circulates through agents and subscribers in every one of the 
United States, in Europe, Asia and Africa, in South and Central 
America, the Hawaiian, Phillippine and West Indian Islands and elsewhere around the world. No 
voice reaches further than the advertising page of THE Crisis. 
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MORE DENTISTS NEEDED 


Prepare now for Service and Great Financial Rewards 
DENTAL DEPARTMENT OF MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE 
IS READY 
Write for Information to 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


To Train You. 
MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE 
Hampton, Va. 


Offering courses leading to degree of Bachelor of 
Science in each of eight schools, and graduate courses 
in the summer school leading to the Master’s degree. 


THE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE—Aims to develop teachers of agriculture, farm 


demonstration agents, and qualified rural leaders. 


THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS—Aims to fit young men and young women for business 


and teaching positions along a variety of specialized lines. 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION—Aims to train teachers for high schools, for inter- 


mediate and grammar grades, and for primary grades. 


THE SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS—Ainms to train teachers of Home Economics for 
high schools and to train efficient home-makers. 


THE LIBRARY SCHOOL—Aims to prepare for librarianships in schools, colleges, and 


branch city libraries. 


THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC—Aims to meet the growing need for well-trained musicians, 


to serve as teachers and to co-operate in the advancement of music in church, school 


and community. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL—Two terms of thirty school days each, for teachers exclusively. 


Graduate work for those qualified. 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION—Ains to train skilled builders by instruction in building 
methods, field management, building materials, trade practice, structural design, and 


principles of architecture. 


THE ACADEMY—A standard four-year accredited high school preparing for college 


entrance. 


THE TRADE SCHOOL—Four year course on the high school level in each of twelve 


trades. 


George P. Phenix, Acting Principal 


The 


TUSKEGEE NORMAL and 
— INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


Hampton Institute, Va. 


He 


Founded by Booker T. WASHINGTON 


Offers Exceptional Opportunities to Negro Youth for Thorough Education in 
High School and College Courses and in Agriculture, Mechanical Industries and 
in Industries for Women. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF MECHANI- 
CAL INDUSTRIES for Boys comprises 
forty trades including Cupentey rick- 

, Auto- ee Ap lied Electric- 
hotography, Printing, Machine Shop 
Re ace and Tailoring. 


ans WOMAN’S INDUSTRIES include 

Home Economics— Courses in 
Clothing, ae. Applied Art, Launder- 
ing, Household Mana ment in addition to 
Home Crafts and Ladies’ Tailoring. 


THE AGRICULTURAL DEPART- 
MENT with 1850 acres of land offers a 
comprehensive four-year course in Second- 
ary Agriculture and a full four-year col- 
lege course in Advanced Agriculture to 
train young men and women as Farm 
Demonstration and Home Demonstration 

ents, Teachers of Agriculture and as 
Scientific Farmers. 


TWO-YEAR COLLEGE COURSES are 
offered in Education for the training of 


Robert R. Moton, Principal 
‘:, TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 


Teachers in Elementary Schools, for 
Teachers of Mechanical Industries; in 
Business Practice; in Home Economics; 
and in Technical Arts. 


FOUR-YEAR COLLEGE COURSES 
leading to the Bachelor of Science degree 
are offered in Agriculture, in Home - 
nomics, and in ucation. 


THE JOHN A. ANDREW MEMO- 
RIAL HOSPITAL and Nurse Training 
ool provides a three-year course in 
Nurse Training which qualifies its gradu- 
ates for registration in all southern states. 


A SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACH- 
ERS, of ten weeks, divided into two terms, 
beginning June Ist and meeting the re- 
quirements of the Boards of Education of 
all southern states. 


Location Unsurpassed 
Information furnished upon application 


William H. Carter, Treasurer 











FISK -- 


UNIVERSITY 
NASHVILLE 


THE COLLEGE 
THE MUSIC SCHOOL 
GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


For Particurars, Appress THE Dean 


FISK UNIVERSITY 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Wiley College 


MARSHALL, TEXAS 
M. W. DOGAN, President 
H. J. MASON, Executive Secretary 


Praditions, Standards ef the Finest Qualiy. 
ity eemposed ef high grade teacher. 


Diploma reeegnized iz number ef states. 
Ver further infermstion, write the Deas a 
REGISTRAR. 





Sell THE CRISIS in your omy 
mend persons who have energy and the ability * te 
represent us acceptably. 

For particulars write the 


Director of Agencies 


THE CRISIS, 
69 Fifth Avenue New York City 


MORGAN (COLLEGE 


John O. Spencer, Ph.D., LL.D., President 

John W. Haywood, A.M., 8.T.D., Dees 

LOCATION:—College town be 
tween North and South. 

COURSES—Semester credit 
tem. B.A., B.S., and B. Ed. 
grees. Advanced courses in Bav- 
cation. Certificates for high 
school teaching 

RATING:—Accredited by the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools for the _— —— 
and —— and,—by the 
Board of Education of Maryland 
—by boards of education in other 
states,—by the University Sen- 
ate of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

POLICY:—Co-educational. 

FACULTY: — University 
specialists. 

SITE:—Eighty-five acres, beautifal 
scenery, athletic fields. 

ea — Equipped and 


sed. 
SUMMER ene 1-Au- 

gust 9, 1929 
DORMITORIES OPEN:—Sept. 28, 


REGISTRATION:—F resh- 
man Week, Sept. 28rd-27th. Up 
per Classes, Sept. 26th, 27th. 


INFORMATION:—Address Edward N. WE 
cam Registrar, Merges College, Ballinee 
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A Record of the Darker Races 


Volume 37, No. 3 


Contents for March, 1930 


W. E. BurcHarpt Du Boss, Editor 


Whole No. 233 


COVER. Nina Mae McKinney. Motion Picture Actress 


AS THE CROW FLIES 


FRONTISPIECE. A Drawing. By Ronald Joseph 
RACE-CROSSINGS IN THE UNITED STATES. By Caroline Bond 


Day 


THE NEGRO WORKER: A PROBLEM OF PROGRESSIVE 
LABOR ACTION. Abram L. Harris 


THE N. A. A. C. P. BATTLE FRONT 


THE Y. M. C. A. Illustrated 
“JIM-CROW” TRAVEL 


INTER-MARRIAGE; A SYMPOSIUM 
SOME WHYS AND WHEREFORES OF COLLEGE DRA- 


MATICS. By Randolph Edmonds 


THE POET’S CORNER. Poems by Ethel Caution, George Leonard 
Allen, Lillian Byrnes, Philip M. Harding, Anita Scott Coleman, 


George Reeves 
ALONG THE COLOR LINE. 
YOUTHPORT. Illustrated 


POSTSCRIPT. By W. E. B. Du Bois 


E are beginning to feel that 

when Herbert WHoover says 
peace he means peace. It is so un- 
usual for presidents of the United 
States to mean what they say that 
the Crow is sure he will pardon its 
hesitation —By all means let Smedley 
Butler enforce prohibition. He slapped 
the faces of the Chinese; shot the 
Haitian legislature into disillusion, and 
swaggered around Philadelphia until 
he was kicked out. He is an ideal 
apostle of freedom.— Twenty-four per- 
sons in the United States have incomes 
of $5,000,000 or more a year, and 496 
incomes of a million or more. The 
power of these persons over the destiny 
of this land and of the world is far 
greater than any similar power that 
Julius Caesar had and probably ex- 


ceeds that of Napoleon Bonaparte; 
which shows that democracy still 


live.—In England, they are whistling 
to keep their courage up, but they 
know quite well that India is lost to 
the British Empire—We are still 
chuckling merrily over Tom Heflin 
and the Alabama election. To see this 
apostle of race purity outside the 
breastworks of the White Primary 


ou ———— 


a 








emus 


As the Crow Flies 


= 


fills us with keen enjoyment.—During 
the last 3,400 years, some one has 
tound that there have been 248 years 
of peace. This is more than we had 
thought. We were afraid that some 
little Punitive Expeditions have been 
forgotten.—The annual cost of the 
British fleet is $278,000,000, of the 
Japanese fleet, $131,000,000, of the 
French fleet, $99,000,000, and of the 
Italian fleet, $63,000,000; but the 
United States, champion of peace and 
democracy, spends $375,000,000 a 
year for battle boats.—A United States 
judge strongly suspects that Douglas 
Clyde Macintosh of the Yale Divinity 
School considers his allegiance to God 
greater than his obligation to fight for 
the United States. Therefore the 
Judge refused to let Mr. Macintosh 
become a citizen of this great country. 
Mr. Macintosh ought to rejoice.— 
Millions of Chinese are dying of star- 
vation, but the Red Cross has decided 
to do nothing about it. After all, they 





A, 


The April Crisis will have 
accounts and portraits of more 
Negro officials; “They who wear 
the Mask” by Arthur J. Peel; a 
striking bit of fiction and stories 


of men of color who _ have 


succeeded. Also something of 


New York’s Colored regiment. 


———— 


are only Chinese.—After Calvin Cool-' 
idge’s great word ‘“‘Private ownership 
of property is a sovereign right,” all of 
the economic thinkers of the world, 
past and present, should hang their 
diminished heads.—Sigmund Freud, 
the great  psycho-analyst, greatly 
doubts the value of civilization. And 
looking the civilized countries care- 
fully over just now we can see that 
he has some grounds for his argu- 
ment.—Again we say that our own 
idea of a modest shrinking violet is 
Admiral Byrd. All white Southern- 
ers seem to be that way.—lIt is so 
pleasant to know that no panic fol- 
lowed the collapse of the stocks last 
fall. At the same time, there are a 
few million people in the United 
States just as hungry as though we 
had had a panic.—While as usual the 
rest of the world is arguing that mod- 
ern methods of production can not be 
applied to agriculture, and that Rus- 
sia’s attempt to socialize farming must 
fail, Russia is going right ahead and 
succeeding. Which is to say the least, 
impolite.—Spain is going to try mod- 
ern government again. Italy seems 
hopeless. 


cities aetna ani teen I 


The Crisis is published monthly and acpi’ by the National As- 
N People at 69 Fifth Avenue, 
The ork, N.Y. 15 cents a copy, $1.50 a year. Foreign subscriptions $1.75. 

¢ date of expiration of each subscription is printed on the wrapper. 

e subscription is due a blue renewal blank is enclosed. The address 
@ subscriber may be changed as often as desired, but both the old and 


sociation for the Advancement of Colore 


When th 


March, 1930 





new address must be given and two weeks’ notice is necessary. Mann- 
scripts and drawings relating to colored people are desired. They must 
be accompanied by return postage and while 
assumes no responsibility for their safety im transit. Entered as second 
class matter November 2, 1910, at the post office at New York, N. Y. 
under the act of March 3, 1879. ; 


HE Crisis uses every care it 
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EEINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


The COLLEGE of Liberal Arts and Sciences — THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


The Seminary offers a standard and practical three year course in preparation for 
the Miffistry with emphasis upon the problems of the modern pulpit and pastorate. 


New courses will be given in 1929-30 in — 
PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 


VoIcE CULTURE AND EXPRESSION. 
Usz oF THE BIBLE IN PREACHING. 


REewLicious EDUCATION. 
PsYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION. 


TWO DEPARTMENTS: 





The degree ef Master of Arts may be gained by advanced students during their theological courses. 
FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS THE PRESIDENT 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 





BEREAN SCHOOL 
Co-Educational Non-Sectarian 


TRADE SCHOOL, evening sessions only. 

DOMESTIC ART SCHOOL, day end ecven- 
img sessions. 

COMMERCIAL SCHOOL, day and evening 
sessions. 

MUSIC SCHOOL, day and evening sessions. 

COMMERCIAL TEACHER TRAINING 
(New), Earcll New. 


Students ever 14 years admitted 
Se. College Avenue and North 19th Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Matthew Anderson, Founder 


BRICK JUNIOR COLLEGE 


vate pape American Missionary As’s, 
237 Feurth Ave, Now Yerk. N. Y. 


SES IN JUNIOR AND SEN- 
S PRE-MEDICAL, TEACH- 
HYSICAL EDUCATION AND 


Registrar 
BRICKS, N. C. 


PENNSYLVANIA 





1870 (ome 


Clark University 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


“Culture for Service” 


OvEE 100 acres of beautiful campus. Twelve builé- 
ings with new $215,000.00 Administration Build 
ing with modern Chapel, Laboratories and Gymnasium. 


Clark University offers unusual educational apper- 
tunities to aspiring young men and women. Terms 
reasonable. Departments: College of Arts and Sd@- 
ence, Normal Training School, Cellege Preparatery, 
Music and Home Economics. 


Fer information address 
M. S. DAVAGE, President 


=3- THE CRISIS BOOK MART 


BALCH, EMILY G. 
Occup led Haiti 
GRAITHWAITE, Ww. 8. 
. Anthology of Magazine Verse for 1928.. 
BRAWLEY, BENJ. J. 
Negro in Literature and Art 
BROWN, RALLIE 
..-« Homespun Heroes 
euLees. RALPH. . 
Spite of —e 
cHESNUTT. CHARL 
njure Woman 
CULLEN, COUNTE 
---+ Caroling Dark 
Color 


The Black Christ 
CENDRARS, BLAISE 


Children 


. 2.00 


Little Black Storie: for Little ame 


DABNEY, W. P. 
..++ Cincinnati's Colored Citizens 
Life of Maggie L. Walker. 
DETT, NATHANIEL 
.. Religious Folk Songs of the Negro 
DU BOIS, W. E. B. 
.. Dark Princess 
- Darkwater 
— , of Black Fok. 


DURANT. e “e. and ROACH, C. M. 

The Princess of Naragpur 
FAUSET, ARTHUR 

For Freedom .. 
FAUSET. JESSIE R. 

-.. There is Confusion 

Plum Bun 
FISHER, “Ww 

The Walls of Jericho 
FISHER, WILLIAM ARMS 

Seventy ve. Spirituals 
FLEMING, WALT i. 

The Breedmen's Savings Bank 
GOLLOCK, GEORGINA A. 

Lives of Eminent Africans 
GREEN. ELIZABETH LAY 


‘i. a In Contemporary Americas | 


HERSKOVITS, MELVILLE J. 
The American Negro 
HEYWARD, DU BOSE 


THE CRISIS 


.. Mamba’s Daughters 
HILL, LESLIE PINCKNEY 
... Toussaint L’Ouverture 
HUGHES, LANGSTON 
.+» Fine Clothes to the Jew 
..- The Weary Blues 
JESSYE, EVA A. 
. My Spirituals 2.5 
JOHNSON, CHARLES S., VILLARD, OSWALD 
GARRISON and others— 
Recent Gains in American Civilization.... 3.00 
JOHNSON, GEORGIA D. 
An Autumn Love Cycle si hie oc Sa 
JOHNSON, JAMES WELDON 
. American Negro Poetry 
... Autobiography of an Ex-Coloured Man.. 
.+» God's Trombones 
... The Book of American Negro Spirituals.. 
. The Second Book of American Negro 


Spirituals 
KING, W. J. 

Negro in American Life 
LARSEN. NELLA 

- Quicksand 

Passing 
LOCKE, ALAIN 

The New Negr 


5.00 
LOCKE, ALAIN, and ‘GREGORY. MONT SDmaRY 


. Plays of Negro Life 
McKAY, CLAUDE 
cine =e to Harlem 


anjo 
MANLEY. WILLIAM FORD 
. Bible Dramas 
METFESSEL, MILTON 
.. Phonophotography in Folk Music 
MILLIN, SARAH GERTRUDE 
.. The Coming of the Lord 
. God's Stepchildren . 
..-» The South Africans 
MOTON, R. R. 
.... What the Negro Thinks . 
NEARING, SCOTT 
.. Black America 
ODUM, HOWARD W., and JOHNSON, GUY 
...» The Negro and His Songs 
.... Negro Work a Day Songs 
OLIVIER, LORD 
.. White Capital and Coloured Labour.... 
OVINGTON, MARY WHITE 
.. Portraits in Color 


THE CRISIS and one year membership in N. A. A. C. P. 
THE CRISIS and $4 worth of books as listed above for . 


THE CRISIS MAGAZINE, 69 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Enclosed please find my ehock or money order for $ 


Send to 


PETERKIN, JULIA 
-++- Black April 
- Green Thursday 
Scarlet Sister Mary 
PICKENS, WILLIAM 
-++. The American 
-. Bursting Bonds 
PUCKETT. NEWBELL NILES 
Folk Beliefs of the Southern Negre...... 
REUTER, Ez. 
.. The American Race Problem 
SEABROOKE. w. 8. 
The Magic Island 
SELIGMANN, HERBERT 
Negro Faces 
SEIGFRIED, ANDRE 
-- America Comes of Age 
SHREINER, OLIVE 
.. From Man to Man 
SMITH, 
Agerey of Africa 
SMITH, REED 
South Carolina Ballads 
STEINER and BROWN 
The North Carolina Chain Gang 
STRIBLING. Ss. 
coee Birthright 


America 


-. Teeftallow 
TAYLOR, ie 

cone oa a in the Reconstruction of Vir- 
TOOMER, 


VANDERCOOK, WwW. 
-.-. Black Majesty 
WESLEY, C. J. 
.... Negro Labor in the United States...... 
WHITE, NEWMAN I. 
.... Anthology of Amefican Negro Verse 
ware, WALTER 
-. Flight 
- The Fire in the 
-... Rope and Faggot 
weesgen, CARTER G. 
... The History of the Negro Church 
Mind of the Negro 1800-60 
- The Negro in Our History 
.... Negro Orators and Their Orations 
WORK. MONROE N. 
. Bibliography of the Negro in Africa 
oa America 12.00 


in payment for items checked. 
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THE ATLANTA 
SCHOOL of 
% SOCIAL WORK 


Good Paying Jobs for 
TRAINED NEGROES 
in Social Work 


The Atlanta School 
of Social Work 


Gives training in every branch of techni- 
cal Social Work and in addition offers 


special preparation for the special prob- 
lems which confront social workers in 
Negro Communities. 


For Further Information Address the 
Director 
Forrester B. Washington, A.M. 
239 Auburn Avenue Northeast 
Atlanta, Georgia 





Fraternal Hospital School 


Offers three years’ course to High School Grad- 
uates in General Nursing to young women, be- 
tween the ages of 19-35, in an accredited school, 
modern class rooms, Ideal Nurses Residence with 
Tennis Court. Uniforms and Text books furnished, 
slso affiliation with 300 bed Hospital. 
Apply to Supt. 
42 Dorsey St., MONTGOMERY, ALA. 





MORRISTOWN NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE 
"A School of Character” 





Florida Normal and 


Collegiate Institute 


8ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA 
(The Ancient City of Sunshine Lend) 





Junior Hicu 
Senior Hicu 
TEACHER TRAINING 
Juntor Coiiece Courszs 
Pre-MeEpIcaAL AND VOCATIONAL Counsas 





For further infermation address 
NATHAN W. COLLIER, Pres. 








VIRGINIA UNION 
UNIVERSITY 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Standard College Courses. 


Coordinated Women’s College with 
a Splendid New Dormitory. 


Unexcelled Divinity School. 


Graduates Are Equipped to Enter 
Upon a Definite Profession or to 
Continue in Advanced Study. 


For further information 
address THE PRESIDENT 








Ce-Educational. Fully accredited High School, Normal and College. Strong Faculty. Moderna 


dormitories, Administration Building and new gymnasium. 


field. 


a 
training, auto mechanics, domestic arts, vocal, violin and lnstremental: music. Teasher 


training, state certificates and placement bureau. 
IDEALLY LOCATED 


EXPENSES MODERATE 


JUDSON S. HILL, D.D., President 


LIVINGSTONE (COLLEGE 
SALISBURY, NORTH CAROLINA 
AN “A” CLASS COLLEGE 
PRESENTS STRONG FACULTY 
MODERN EQUIPMENT 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 
Offers the Following Courses: 


THEOLOGICAL HicH ScHOoL 
LiperaL ARTS AND SCIENCES 
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NE of the phases o. the race prob- 

lem which is of vital interest to 
the public, yet least written about, is 
the question of intermarriage and race 
mixture. Few popular writers have 
dared attempt the subject and few sci- 
entists have had sufficient material at 
their disposal to warrant venturing 
conclusions. 

At the present time, however, there 
are three unpublished studies on this 
subject which might prove interesting 
if reviewed in a cursory manner. One 
of them is an article entitled ‘““The So- 
cial Significance of the Intermixture 
of Races in the Colonial and National 
Period,’ by James H. Johnston, Jr.; 
another is entitled “Race Crosses,” by 
George T. Dixon, and both are care- 
ful analyses of the subject from the his- 
torical and literary standpoints, respec- 
tively. The first, a scholarly study 
which served as a thesis for the M. A. 
degree of the author at Chicago Uni- 
versity, is a careful compilation of 
data taken from innumerable old rec- 
ords and arranged into a most coher- 
ent and illuminative treatise. The 
latter is a thorough and comprehen- 
sive survey of more recent literature, 
covering the ground from approxi- 
mately the period between 1864 to 
1926. This work was also done un- 
der the supervision of the Department 
of Anthropology of Chicago Univer- 
sity. The third is the report of an 
original investigation made by myself 
under the auspices of the Bureau of 
International Research of Harvard 
University and Radcliffe College,* and 
has as its subject “The Sociological, 
Geneological and Physiological Aspects 
of Negro-White Crosses in the United 
States.” The emphasis here is placed 
on such data as was obtained from liv- 
ing subjects in 1927-8, in contrast 
to that of the other two papers which 
consist largely of evidence from docu- 
ments and other treatises. 

As it happens, these three articles 
form a chronological trio in that they 
cover, through their bibliographies 
(which, in the first two instances, are 
very extensive) what has been said and 
done in this field in the United States 
from colonial times to the present. Fur- 
thermore, it is significant that although 
these studies were prepared indepen- 
dently, there is a continuity of thought 
running through them which, to a 
slight extent, amounts to overlapping. 
They might be listed, therefore, in the 
following chronological order: 


. 
as his research was done under the direction 
th r. E. A. Hooton of the Department of An 
iropology, Harvard University 
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Race-Crossings in the United States 


By CAROLINE BOND DAY 


Here is an account of the results 
of three scientific studies of race 


intermixture in the United States 
done by graduate students at Har- 
vard and Chicago universities. 





1. ““The Social Significance 
of the Intermixture of 
Races in the Colonial 


and National Period”. 1630-1864 


2. weace Crosses” .. 55. 1864-1926 
3. “The Sociological, Gene- 
ological, and _ Physi- 


ological Significance of 
Negro-White Crosses in 
the United States..... 1926-1929 

In the first article of the series Mr. 
johnson has analyzed the immense 
mass of data gathered on his subject. 

Upon the question of the intermix- 
ture between Negroes and Indians, the 
significant points of interest to me are 
the facts, first, that during the Colonial 
Period the same attitude of mind was 
exercised toward the Indian as toward 
the Negro on the part of the white 
man, and second, that there was an 
extremely sympathtic attitude existing 
between Negroes and Indians. These 
points are illustrated by the following 
quotation from Mr. Johnston: “In the 
colonial period there was also much 
mixture of the Indian with the Negro, 
both the slave and free Negro. Sym- 
pathies existed between the two races. 
It is interesting to note that in the 
massacre of 1622, not a Negro was 
slain. Neither law nor social barriers 
forbade the intermixture of the Indian 
and the Negro, both shared the antip- 
athies of the white man, while as 
slaves their treatment differed in no es- 
sential degree. Conditions of their 
life, slave and free, often led to the 
union of these races, also the final ex- 
tinction of Indian Slavery was, in part, 
due to the absorption of the Indian 
Slave by the more numerous Negro.” 

Concerning Negro and Indian mar- 
riages, one of the interesting quotations 
which he gives from other sources is 
the following from E. A. Kendell in 
“Travels Through the Northern Part 
of the United States.” ‘There was 
much of Negro and Indian intermix- 
ture in New Jersey and Massachusetts. 
The fact that in Massachusetts the 
children of an Indian mother would 
be declared free is said to have served 
as a temptation to the Negro to take 
Indian wives.” 

Under the larger topic of intermix- 
ture between Negroes and Whites 
Mr. Johnston begins his treatment by 
citing specific laws against intermar- 






riage such as those made in Maryland 
in 1664, and in Virginia 1671. He 
stresses the significance of those laws. 
‘Then he traces the development of the 
present attitude of the South on this 
question as it grew through two cen- 
turies of a system of concubinage. 
Many interesting side-lights are 
thrown on this system by quotations 
from a successive series of letters, 
memoirs and records of the times. He 
also cites specific cases of individuals 
which are supported by ample docu- 
mentary evidence before advancing 
any of the generalizations which he 
makes. 

Perhaps however, one of the most 
pertinent conclusions reached concern- 
ing this long era of attempted repres- 
sion of human passion is not given by 
Mr. Johnston himself, but is one 
which he quotes from the Edinburgh 
Review of March 1827 and which 
reads as follows: 

“Contemporary testimony seems to 
support the belief that the long estab- 
lished laws prohibiting intermarriage 
between Negroes and whites tended 
to increase rather than to hinder the 
intermixture of races.” 

Mr. Dixon deals also with the same 
three groups of crossings as does Mr. 
Johnston, namely, Negroes and 
whites, Negroes and Indians, and In- 
dians and whites. However, he con- 
siders them purely from the standpoint 
of the physical anthropologist, where- 
as Mr. Johnston’s material is more 
that of the sociologist and the his- 
torian. 

Mr. Dixon says of his own paper: 
“It is largely a review of the literature 
upon the subject, with an attempt to 
present the evidence in a brief and 
concise form. Unfortunately very 
little constructive work has been done 
upon the subject. There are few 
records of extended measurements and 
genealogies, which would allow for 
compilation and comparison with the 
work of others. Most of the litera- 
ture contains merely hypotheses and 
opinions based upon casual observa- 
tions. How largely these opinions are 
colored by the personal views of the 
authors is impossible to state.” 

Nevertheless, he gives us a most 
careful analysis of the works of such 
writers as Boaz, Davenport, Reuter, 
Rowe, Castle and Herskovitz, and 
then as a result of his own study he 
advances the following summary and 
conclusions: 

“So little definite work has been 
done upon the subject and so few cases 
studied, in which genealogies have 
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been obtained, that we can draw few 
definite conclusions. In many cases 
results contradict each other. In some 
instances students have assumed that 
they were dealing with mixtures of 
pure-bloods, when in reality there had 
been previous intermixture, which fact 
has materially colored the results ob- 
tained. How far environmental and 
sociological factors have entered in to 
alter results is not yet known. We 
are not agreed on all the criteria of 
race, nor have we any satisfactory 
method of measuring intelligence. Not 
being able to definitely analyze the 
pure-blood race, we are still farther 
afield and encounter numerous other 
problems in our study of the hybrid 
groups.” 

However, the data presented seems 
to Mr. Dixon to substantiate the fol- 
lowing tentative conclusions: 

1. In general hybrids tend to be 
intermediate to the parents in general 
body form and all other characteristics 
which are not usually considered dis- 
tinctly racial. 

2. Inskin color the tendency is for 
the hybrid to more closely approach the 
darker parent. This is explained by 
the fact that he has inherited a posi- 
tive skin pigmentation on one side and 
a blank on the other. 

3. In regard to hair, the exceptions 
to any rule, which might be formu- 
lated, seem too numerous to make the 
statement interesting. 

4. Hybrids are as fertile as the par- 
ent races. If there is any difference, it 
seems to be in favor of the hybrid race. 

5. Variability within the group is 
very much higher than in the full- 
blood races. 

6. In general the hybrid is more 
intelligent than the more backward of 
the two full-blooded races. However, 
this fact seems accounted for by the 
difference in environmental conditions 
and social status and not as the result 
of inheritance. 

The third paper of the series furn- 
ishes just the material which Mr. 
Dixon at the time of writing his ar- 
ticle, felt was lacking. It represents 
a genealogical study of a limited num- 
ber of families of mixed blood. While 
it proposes to be a study of the mulatto 
family (to use the term loosely) it 
also involves, naturally, the records of 
many Indian-Negro and Indian-White 
unions, as well as the Negro-White 
crosses. 

We have records of 2,537 adults in- 
cluded in this series, representing 346 
families. This material was gathered 
by the questionnaire method, and rec- 
ords substantiating their evidence are 
on file at the Peabody Museum at 
Harvard University. 

Naturally the sociological topics of 
this paper coordinate with certain gen- 
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eral theories brought out in Mr. John- 
ston’s work. But a consideration 
of the physiological characteristics of 
the group, under such headings as 
“Personal Appearance”, and “Health”, 
brings us into the field of physical an- 
thropology as does Mr. Dixon’s article. 
A discussion of the latter type of scien- 
tific investigation involves, however, an 
explanation of terminology and scien- 
tific laws which the length of this ar- 
ticle does not permit. Furthermore, 
my findings from real life in this field 
are with one exception, so similar to 
Mr. Dixon’s conclusion that with ref- 
erence only to that exception, I shall 
pass on to the other more general sub- 
ject matter. 

He states as the second item of his 
conclusions, that there is a tendency 
for the hybrid to approach the skin 
color of the darker parent. While 
this may seem plausible theoretically, 
I have not observed it to be true. In 
primary crosses between white and 
blacks the skin color is usually inter- 
mediate. In second and third genera- 
tions crosses between the mulattoes 
studied here, there is much variability, 
but as many of the offspring resemble 
the fairer parents as the darker. In 
fact, we have observed a tendency on 
the part of mixed bloods in this coun- 
try to “breed white” as we say. 

Let us then look at some of the facts 
brought out by the testimonies of the 
questionnaires which are substantiated 
by the documentary evidence from the 
first article. 

First, the large admixture of Indian 
blood as reported by half of the Ne- 
groes questioned, seems most plausible 
in the light of the laws and customs 
mentioned above. 

Another interesting feature which 
our summaries disclose is the high per- 
centage of persons of mixed blood who 
have been absorbed into the white 
group with or without knowledge of 
this blood. About 20 per cent of these 
families in this group have one or more 
members who are “passing” as it is 
commonly called. This does not in- 
clude those who temporarily leave the 
family ranks for economic or other 
reasons of convenience, and eventually 
return. One of the greatest handi- 
caps in collecting this material was 
caused by the reluctance of the mem- 
bers of such families to place on record 
any information which might serve 
later as a means of identifying such 
relatives. 

Contrary to the popular idea, that 
one must be a quadroon or an octoroon 
te “pass,” some persons of little more 
than one-half white blood (particularly 
if there be a slight strain of Indian) 
are frequently mistaken for Europeans, 
and are often addressed as Spaniards 
or Italians. This is a point on which 





the American public seems to be most 
stupid. One reason no doubt is the 
fact that many Negroes themselves 
have been mistaken in their calcula. 
tions and when questioned have mis. 
represented themselves as having from 
an eighth to a fourth more white blood 
than they really possess. 

A large part of this misapprehension 
has been caused by a lack of knowl- 
edge of the laws of inheritance. The 
extreme variability sometimes seen in 
the third generation crossings of mulat- 
toes, may produce two brothers of very 
different types, one of whom might be 
easily considered an octoroon and the 
other a mulatto. These persons of the 
fairer type, then, when referred to by 
distant descendants, have, sometimes, 
been identified as quadroons or octo- 
roons until evidence from some other 
branch of the family, or friends of the 
family have counteracted this opinion. 
Hence, the almost incredible amount 
of “passing” done in this country is 
readily understood when we realize 
that if persons of approximately only 
one-half white blood can be mistaken 
for quadroons or octoroons, certainly 
the quadroons and octoroons have long 
ceased to be suspected of identification 
with this group at all. 

Mr. Johnston tells the ridiculous 
story of one Monsieur Dukey from 
New Orleans, who visited the city of 
Memphis in the year of 1838, and 
who, because of his charming person- 
ality was received by the best society, 
entertained elaborately, and made the 
recipient of many favors. He then re- 
turned home, laid aside his grand man- 
ner, and his French name, and re- 
sumed his real role of quadroon barber. 
Many such instances sufficiently far 
removed by time, might be quoted to 
skow the gullibility of the white man 
then as now, when he refuses to be- 
lieve that a person of culture, charm 
and physical attractions can have any 
appreciable amount of Negro blood. 

Again, our evidence that the volume 
of white blood inherited by this group 
is not all from the poorer class of 
whites or from white males, is aug- 
mented by Mr. Johnston’s records of 
settlements of money and grants of 
land shown on county records by 
prominent white citizens in the colonial 
and national periods. Out of our 
group of 346 families, 114 of them 
bore the names and had some personal 
reminiscence of their white progeni- 
tors. In 76 cases there were heir- 
looms, photographs, and in some cases 
other unmistakable proof of these re- 
lationships. There were twenty in- 
stances of white mothers, 11 of these, 
however, were foreign born. 

Other points of interest which we 
found by the summarizing of these 
(Will you please turn to page 103) 
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HE task of progressive labor action 

is the organization of those work- 
ers who have been neglected by tradi- 
tional trade unionism; the rehabilita- 
tion of unionism in those industries 
where it has petered out or failed to es- 
tablish control because of lethargic and 
self-satisfied leadership which refuses 
to recognize the inadequacy of craft 
unionism in such highly integrated and 
mechanized industries as packing, steel, 
rubber and automobiles; the stimula- 
tion of an offensive against the open 
shop, company union, employee welfare 
capitalism of the trustified industries ; 
and weaning labor of subservience to 
the two major political parties in order 
to create independent working-class 
political action. None of these purposes 
can be accomplished without first cre- 
ating a greater degree of solidarity than 
now exists among the workers. 

The two great obstacles to labor soli- 
darity are the psychology of craft 
unionism and the psychology of race 
prejudice. White workers both or- 
ganized and unorganized have sought 
time and again to prohibit the em- 
ployment of Negro workers, or to limit 
it to menial occupations or to those 
jobs that offered little direct competi- 
tion. They have tried to reduce Negro 
labor to a class of non-competitors. 
The employers although not free from 
race antipathy themselves have not 
hesitated to exploit. it as a means of 
carrying out a policy of Divide and 
rule. Thus during the early period of 
capitalistic development in steel, pack- 
ing, coal and shipping, the employers 
used Negro labor only spasmodically, in 
case of a strike, or in a period of indus- 
trial expansion when the supply of for- 
eigh labor was insufficient to meet the 
emergency, or because foreign labor 
had learned the necessity of union- 
ization. Between 1880 and 1915 
southern Negro labor was something 
of an industrial reserve for many basic 
industries. This reserve was not 
chiefly agricultural as is often thought. 
Its background was agricultural but in 
the eighties Negroes began to move 
gradually from the rural sections to the 
cities of the South, thence to north- 
ern industrial centers as occasion war- 
ranted, 

In 1915 huge waves of this southern 
Negro labor poured in to northern in- 
dustries when large numbers of our 
Tecent immigrants returned to their 
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The Negro Worker: A Problem of 
Progressive Labor Action 


By ABRAM L. HARRIS 







This article, which is published 
simultaneously in ‘THE CRIsIs and 
the Labor Age, is a report to the 
Committee on Progressive Labor 
Action. Mr. Harris is an instruc- 
tor in Economics in Howard Uni- 
versity and is studying at present 
on a Rosenwald Fellowship at 
Columbia. Mr. Harris’ main con- 
clusions are as follows: 










1. Intelligent appraisal of con- 
crete situations where Negro and 
white workers are brought to- 
gether, to determine the best way 
to bring about efficient cooperation 
between them. 

2. Recognition of the right of 
Negro workers to union member- 
ship and to participation in labor, 
political, cooperative and educa- 
tional activities on the same terms 
as white workers. 

3. Vigorous efforts to organize 
Negroes as well as white workers 
in all trades and industries, espe- 
cially in the basic industries em- 
ploying large masses of semi- 
skilled and unskilled workers. 

4. Building a Labor Party 
which will connect the Negroes’ 
special racial demands with its 
broader economic and social re- 
forms. 

5. Special study of the prob- 
lems of Negro workers by local 
branches of the C. P. L. A., and 
the establishment wherever it 
seems advisable of special commit- 
tees or conferences including both 
Negro and white workers and la- 
bor sympathizers. 

6. Promotion of educational 
work among both white and Ne- 
gro workers to show how race 
prejudice is fatal to their economic 
interests and social welfare. 

7. Promotion of a_thorough- 
going and persistent workers’ edu- 
cation movement among . Negro 
workers. Such a movement would 
explain to them our modern in- 
dustrial system, and the history, 
aims, achievements and_ possibili- 
ties of organized labor. It would 
also seek to break down the in- 
fluence of opportunistic, middle- 
class leaders among the Negroes 
who are trying to build up a Ne- 
gro petty capitalism, and who 
teach Negro workers that their 
economic interest lies on the side 
of the employer rather than that 
of their fellow workers, and that 
their national interest is best pro- 
tected by the Republican Party. 




















































former homes to answer the call to 
arms. More of this labor drifted north 
when the United States entered the 
war in response to the demand created 
by industrial expansion. And after the 
war it continued to come because of the 
cessation of foreign immigration, and 
because employers, traditionally hostile 
to the employment of Negroes awoke 
to their value in breaking strikes or 
in defeating the purposes of unionism. 
And Negro workers undisciplined in 
collective bargaining, ignorant of trade 
union traditions, distrustful of white 
workers especially when organized, and 
led by opportunist leaders nurtured 
upon philanthropy and the doles of the 
rich, not only accepted struck jobs with 
impunity, but accepted the employer’s 
terms as to wages and working condi- 
tions, chief of which was non-member- 
ship in trade unions, as a long denied 
opportunity for the mitigation of eco- 
nomic thraldom. 

These changes of Negro labor from 
south to north, from domestic and 
small industrial employment to capital- 
istic industry occasioned much bitter- 
ness between Negro and white workers, 
as was exhibited in the Chicago and 
East St. Louis race riots. But one 
wonders why astute trade union lead- 
ers had not foreseen in the sporadic 
employment of Negro strike-breakers in 
the early industrial development, the 
uses to which they might be put at some 
later time. For example, the once mili- 
tant but now almost shattered United 
Mine Workers saw that their ability to 
control the northern coal fields was de- 
pendent upon the degree to which or- 
ganization was affected among both 
white and black miners in the south- 
ern fields. Although the union failed 
to accomplish its aim, it recognized the 
necessity of organizing both white and 
black miners inasmuch as Negro mine 
labor was not only employed in West 
Virginia, Alabama, Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee but had a long history dating 
back to the 80’s in the breaking of 
strikes in Illinois, Pennsylvania and 
Ohio. Had similar strategy been em- 
ployed by other unions, it is not at all 
unlikely that a least the seeds of work- 
ing-class solidarity would have been 
sown among Negro and white masses 
before the exodus to the north. 

The fact that Negro labor was 
chiefly unskilled meant that it had no 
place in a labor movement that was 
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based upon skilled craftsmanship, de- 
spite the fact that it could be used, 
thanks to the increasing mechanization 
of heavy industries, to defeat the pur- 
poses of unionism. This applies with 
almost equal force to the organization 
of the unskilled white workers. Such 
unions as the machinists, the boiler- 
makers, the blacksmiths, the molders, 
the plumbers, the sheet metal workers, 
and the tile workers were never too 
friendly to their less skilled brother, the 
white helper. As a matter of fact these 
unions for a long time opposed the ad- 
mission of the white helper and sought 
to confirm his status in order to pre- 
serve their monopoly of the job. Some 
of these unions that were most bitter 
to the white helper were likewise hos- 
tile to the Negro. They sought to fore- 
stall Negro competition by excluding 
Negro mechanics from the union. So 
clauses were written to that effect in 
the union’s constitution or ritual. And 
many unions like the carpenters, the 
bricklayers, the confectionery workers, 
and the hotel workers, that had no con- 
stitutional barriers against Negro 
membership and that felt keen compe- 
tition from the traditional employment 
of Negroes, were forced to organize 
them into segregated locals; or leave 
them out of the union as the leaders of 
the molders did in Nashville, Tennes- 
see, because the white molders objected 
to the organization of the Negro and 
because the Negroes were afraid of be- 
ing discharged once they had joined 
the union. 

Today there were not less than 26 
unions whose constitutions or rituals 
limit membership to white men. They 
are the Brotherhood of Railway Car- 
men, the Switchmen of North Amer- 
ica, the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks and Freight Hand- 
lers, the Order of Sleeping Car Con- 
ductors, the Order of Railway Teleg- 
raphers, the National Organization of 
Masters, Mates and Pilots of North 
America, the Railway Mail Associa- 
tion, the Wire Weavers Protective As- 
sociation, the Commercial Telegra- 
phers, the Boilermakers, Iron Ship- 
builders and Helpers Union, the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, the 
Brotherhood of Dining Car Conduc- 
tors, the Order of Railway Express- 
men, the American Federation of Ex- 
press Workers, the American Federa- 
tion of Railroad Workers, the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Station Employees 
and Clerks, the Train Dispatchers, the 
Railroad Yard Masters of America, the 
Neptune Association, the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, the Brother- 
hood of Railway Conductors, the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, and the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen. 

Ten of the above 
affliated with the 
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unions 
American 


are 


Fed- 


eration of Labor, which has ap- 
pealed to them to lower the bar- 
riers to Negro admission. Those unions 
that have responded were forced to do 
so because of increasing Negro com- 
petition. But their response has usu- 
ally taken the form of separate organ- 
ization characterized by one or all of 
the following discriminations: Negroes 
are to be organized into auxiliary lo- 
cals but only where their employment 
has become traditional; the auxiliary 
locals of Negro members are to be 
subordinate to the nearest white local; 
Negro members may not transfer to 
white locals; they are not eligible for 
office; they may not be promoted to 
skilled work; or they are represented 
in conventions or conferences only by 
white members. This is the kind of 
response that the Carmen, and the 
Blacksmiths made to the appeals of the 
Federation. 

The Boilermakers have not as 
yet decided how they will respond. 
But in deference to the sacrosanct 
doctrine of trade autonomy, the 
Federation officials accepted these half- 
measures as something of a victory, 
which firmly established the Federa- 
tion’s claim of organizing all workers 
regardless of race. At one time the 
Executive Council was decidedly op- 
posed to the affiliation of unions that 
openly debarred Negro workers. This 
attitude delayed the admission of the 
Machinists. And it has been said that 
it was also a factor in the Federation’s 
refusal to accept one of the railroad 
brotherhoods. But the Machinists 
were admitted and without relinquish- 
ing the right to debar Negroes of the 
craft. 

The Federation sought to circum- 
vent the racial discrimination of its 
affliated bodies by empowering the 
Executive Council to charter directly 
local and federal unions of Negro 
workers who are debarred from the 
union of their craft, or who are un- 
skilled and, therefore, unorganizable 
into craft unions. This moral gesture 
has not materially improved Negro or- 
ganization or increased Negro trade 
union affiliation. 

In the first place the responsibility 
for the members of a Negro local ob- 
taining the prevailing wage is liable to 
fall upon the very union that denies 
them admission; and the Federation 
which is the “international” of such 
Negro locals, as it has been claimed 
surely cannot force a local of a na- 
tional or international union to handle 
the wage grievances of one of its di- 
rectly chartered Negro locals. In the 
second place these locals of Negro 
workers usually become dues paying en- 
tities that are separated from the main 
currents of the trade union world. In 
the third place the leaders of the Fed- 
eration have been too well satisfied 


with meager results to vigorously push 
organization among Negroes. And in 
the fourth place when persons inside 
and outside of the Federation have 
called attention to the weakness of jts 
Negro organizational policy, it has 
merely passed resolutions, or congratu- 
lated itself that it could find no fault 
with its past methods and results. Yer 
of the hundreds of Negro locals and 
federal unions organized by the Fed- 
eration between 1917 and 1924, there 
are not more than 22 at present. 

Instead of merely passing resolu- 
tions expressing a desire to see more 
Negroes in the labor movement, as it 
did at its recent and previous conven- 
tions, the Federation should inquire 
into the reasons for its past ineffective- 
ness among the unorganized white and 
black workers. It should seek to es- 
tablish some definitive machinery for 
bringing about greater cooperation 
among Negroes and whites in the labor 
movement. A part of such machinery 
should certainly have been _incorpo- 
rated in its program of workers’ edu- 
cation long ago. A proposal of this 
kind emanated from one of the con- 
ventions of the National Association 
For the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple a few years back but failed to pro- 
voke any response from the A. F. of L. 
leaders. 

To effect a rapprochement _be- 
tween white and black labor is, of 
course, no simple task. But what the 
leadership of organized labor needs to 
be censured for is not its failure to ef- 
fect greater harmony but its refusal to 
make some attempt toward a realistic 
understanding of the problem and the 
issues involved. If progressives in their 
turn are to make headway in bringing 
Negro and white workers into closer 
alignment for economic and _ political 
action they must first understand the 
difficulties and prepare to remove them. 
This is what conventional trade union- 
ism has failed to do. 

The known Negro trade union 
membership was about 45,000 in 1926. 
If the membership of the independent 
Negro unions, chiefly paper unions, are 
included the total membership was 
about 56,000. According to the census 
for 1930 there were almost 1,300,000 
Negroes employed in transportation, 
extraction of minerals and manufac- 
turing. So Negro workers, including 
those above ten years of age, were about 
4.3 per cent organized. But only 20.8 
per cent of all American wage-earners, 
excluding agricultural workers, are 
trade union members. The Negro 1s 
only about a fifth as well organized as 
all workers. When skill is made 2 
prerequisite for trade union affiliation, 
less than 16.6 per cent of the 825,000 
Negroes employed in manufacturing 1n- 
dustries are available for affiliation, 
since 68 per cent of them were un- 
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skilled and 15.5 per cent semi-skilled. 
~ Moreover those industries where 
trade unionism is weakest having cap- 
itulated to the offensive of welfare cap- 
italism, or where craft unionism can 
make little headway because of integra- 
tion and specialization have the great- 
est number of Negro workers. For 
example, in iron and steel there were 
106,000 unskilled and 24,000 semi- 
skilled Negroes in 1920; in the food in- 
dustries, mainly packing, there were 
28,000 unskilled and 16,000  semi- 
skilled; in textiles, there were 18,000 
unskilled and 8,000 semi-skilled; in 
lumber and furniture, 107,000 un- 
skilled; and in tobacco 20,000 semi- 
skilled and 21,000 unskilled Negroes. 
A labor movement which avoids the un- 
pleasant job of going into these indus- 
tries because the workers have mani- 
fested no desire for organization or be- 
cause organization will take time and 
money, is both timid and reactionary, 
and will become the victim of its own 
inertia. It is the task of progressives 
to precipitate action among the work- 
ers in these industries. And effective 
action cannot ignore the position of 
Negro labor if for nc other reason than 
that organized white labor is fully 
protected only when Negro and white 
workers are equally organized. ‘That 
there are obstacles in the way of unity 
between white and black labor, pro- 
gressives need not deny, but they 
should deny that these obstacles are 
insuperable. 

This denial should not take the form 
of the radicals’ stock-in-trade general- 
ization about the solidarity of economic 
interest between white and black work- 
ers. It should be embodied in intelli- 
gent appraisals of situations where Ne- 
groes and whites are being brought or 
have been brought into industrial rela- 


tionship. In such situations it would 
develop upon progressives to show 
white and black workers ‘how race 


prejudice defeats their mutual welfare. 

In this connection special mention 
may be made of the situation in the 
South. It is the opinion of certain 
white workers there that “the two 
races should have separate, distinct 
labor organizations connected by cen- 
tral bodies composed of representatives 
of both races.” It has been remarked 
that this “is an advance over the short- 
sighted, opportunistic policy which is 
still in vogue in most white labor cir- 
cles,” namely, that of excluding negro 
workers from unions altogether or at 
any rate being indifferent to the needs 
of this group. 

It will have to be borne in mind that 
there are dangers connected with any- 
thing which may lead to the develop- 
ment of a bi-racial movement. White 
employers are not actuated by racial in- 
terests. They will not hesitate to use 
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white labor versus black, and vice- 
versa. Certainly in the long run white 
and black labor cannot rise “to the 


highest position in the economic order 
apart from each other.” Nevertheless, 
vague, fine-sounding idealistic phrases 
are not helpful in solving the problem. 
We emphasize that intelligent apprais- 
als of concrete situations where Ne- 
groes and whites are being brought into 
industrial relationship are essential. 
But this is not all. The sympathy 
of groups of Negro workers who can 
lead the masses of their fellows must 
be won. To do this progressives will 
have to begin from the bottom and 
build up. They must carry to the 
Negro workers some understanding of 
modern industrialism and the position 


The 
the American Negro is the press- 


economic development of 
ing question of the future. Readers 
should 
articles already published in THE 
Crisis: as, for instance, the series 


of articles in the Postscript from 


who are interested note 


month to month, the three articles 
by W.C. Matney in the December, 
1929, January and February, 1930, 
numbers of THE Crisis. The pres- 
ent article continues the series. 
In the future, we are going to have 
articles on the boycott as it has 
been used in Chicago to increase 
Negro employment, together with 
Colored Mer 


chants’ Association of chain stores; 


comments on the 


and especially further studies of 
the Negro in the labor movement. 
These articles touch a vital and im- 
portunt matter. American Negroes 
and their friends must be intelli- 


gent upon it. 


of the worker under it, remembering 
that the Negro is of recent industrial 
experience. Finally, progressives must 
realize that Negro economic and _po- 
litical leadership is opportunistic and 
petty bourgeois. On the political side 
it teaches the masses that their national 
interest is best protected by the Repub- 
lican party; and that in local political 
matters they should follow the policy 
of rewarding their friends and punish- 
ing their enemies. Being economically 
weak the Negro like all such classes has 
looked to legislation for the removal of 
the social and economic disadvantages 
from which he suffers. A labor party 
which would connect the Negro’s spe- 
cial racial demands with its broader 
economic and social reforms can in time 
wean large sections of the Negro work- 





ers from the major parties. On the 
economic side, the Negro masses have 
been taught that their welfare is best 
promoted by adopting a conciliatory at- 
titude to those who control industrial 
and economic opportunity, through 
subservience to the wealthy and 
through the establishment of a sort of 
self-sufficient Negro petty capitalism. 

Here the progressives must show 
the Negro masses that their problem 
like that of the white masses, is in- 
evitably that of work and wages. For 
even if the Negro leaders who look 
upon the creation of Negro financial 
and business enterprise as the economic 
salvation of the Negro masses, are suc- 
cessful in realizing their ideal, the in- 
stitutions that they hope to establish 
are to be run on the basis of economic 
individualism and private profit, de- 
spite the tendency of these leaders to 
confuse “racial co-operation in  busi- 
ness” with genuine consumers’ coopera- 
tion. The success of a Negro petty 
capitalism will merely give economic 
reality to our contemporary Negro 
bourgeoisie which is temperamentally 
detached from the realities of working 
life. But however successful 
Negro business enterprise may be, and 
whether it proceeds on a quasi-self-suf- 
ficient racial basis or takes its chances 
for survival in the general competitive 
arena, it must in the nature of things 
remain a diminutive force in modern 
industrialism, which is to say, that its 
much heralded power for mitigating 
the stress of Negro unemployment wil! 
be inconsequential. The great masses 
of Negro workers will continue to find 
their employment with those who now 
control finance and industry. And the 
few Negroes who will obtain work at 
the hands of the black capitalists of 
the tomorrow will not thereby cease to 
be wage-earners. Their problem will 
merely be shifted from the center of 
modern economic life where white cap- 
italists dominate to the margin where 
small Negro enterprisers eke out the 
wages of management. 


class 


Thus progressives carry to the 
Negro masses some realization of 
the causes of unemployment, low 
wages, and the’need for labor union- 
ism and co-operation, in general; 
and of the reasons that explain 
the special severity of industrial 


disadvantage upon them as a racial 
group, in particular. But none of these 
lessons will take root if they are pre- 
sented spasmodically and, above all, if 
white workers are unwilling to accept 
Negroes into working-class fellowship. 
As great as these difficulties may seem, 
a policy of letting well enough alone 
or procrastination will never overcome 
them. Progressives will therefcre do 
well to begin to grapple with them 
now. 
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THE N.A.A.C.P. BATTLE FRONT 


% 


MOORFIELD STOREY-LOUIS 
MARSHALL MEMORIAL 
CAMPAIGN 


E have said that the work of 

the fallen leaders of the N. A. 
A. C. P. must and shall go on. That 
two such men as Moorfield Storey 
and Louis Marshall should have died 
in a single year, is a blow to the Asso- 
ciation, which is mitigated only by 
thinking of how much these men did 
to advance its aims. 

How indispensable Mr. Storey was 
to the Association is evidenced by the 
difficulty which is being experienced in 
designating a fit successor to him. Mr. 
Storey was not merely the President 
of the N. A. A. C. P. from the very 
beginning,—the first and only Presi- 
dent the Association has ever had— 
but he brought to this office and to 
the affairs of the Association an im- 
mense prestige. He came of the best 
and oldest New England stock. In 
Boston and in Massachusetts he was 
a leader in civic affairs. He was one 
of the governing officers of Harvard 
University. 

In national affairs too his voice had 
weight. He was a leader in the move- 
ment for civil service reform. And in 
the field of law, he was one of the 
outstanding figures of the country, one 
whose words were heard with respect 
in the United States Supreme Court. 
He held the highest office which the 
legal profession can confer in this 
country, the presidency of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, besides being 
president of the Massachusetts Bar 
Association. 

So that in coming to the N. A. A. 
C. P. Moorfield Storey came to the 
work as one who could add prestige to 
it. When he entered upon this work 
there was no glory in being associated 
in it. It was then an unpopular cause. 
Mr. Storey actually lost friends when 
he accepted the office. He became 
president not for any lustre the office 
could shed upon the man, but to work. 
And work he did, tirelessly, courage- 
ously and above all, effectively. 

The very ground that American 
Negroes tread, the air they breathe, 
will be freer ground, freer air, by rea- 
son of the work Mr. Storey gave. It 
was he who filed the only brief sub- 
mitted by any private individual or 
organization in the celebrated Grand- 
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father Clause case by which this form 
of disfranchisement was outlawed in 
the U. S. Supreme Court in 1915. It 
was he who carried to the Supreme 
Court the question whether cities and 
states could establish vliettoes for Ne- 
groes in American cities. Winning 
the classic Louisville Segregation case, 
Buchanan v. Warley, in 1917, which 
has many times served as a basis for 
numerous other victories on this issue. 
If colored men and women can buy 
and live in decent homes, freely, 
wherever they wish in American cities, 
unhindered by any law or ordinance, 
they have Moorfield Storey to thank. 

A third great case Moorfield Storey 
won. When the oppressed Negro 
farmers of Arkansas, seeking relief 
from the peonage system used by their 
landlords to keep them in perpetual 
debt—when these farmers sought to 
organize and employ a lawyer, they 
were shot down and hunted like wild 
beasts. Twelve of them were con- 
demned to death and many others—67 
in all—were sentenced to long prison 
terms. The cases of six of the twelve, 
who were under death sentence, Mr. 
Storey carried before the U. S, Su- 
preme Court. And there, speaking for 
poor, friendless, helpless men, Mr. 
Storey not only brought about their 
release, and the consequent release of 
the other men; but he established a 
principle vital to all citizens having to 
stand trial in this country. That 
principle is that a trial dominated by 
a mob, is not due process of law. The 
Supreme Court so held. 

In rendering this decision, the U. 
S. Supreme Court reversed the posi- 
tion it had taken in the trial of Leo 
Frank. The celebrated attorney for 
Leo Frank was the first to appreciate 
the importance of this decision affirm- 
ing a principle for which he had con- 
tended in vain when he was defending 
Leo Frank. It was this decision in 
the case of the Arkansas farmers that 
first enlisted Louis Marshall’s interest 
in the N. A. A.C. P. He too brought 
to the Association an immense prestige. 
His fame as a constitutional lawyer 
was national. His briefs before the 
U. S. Supreme Court were models of 
clarity and learning. Internationally 
he was known as a leader in Jewish 
affairs. It happened that in the years 
when Moorfield Storey was ageing, 
and he could no longer so actively de- 
vote himself to the cases of the Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Marshall stepped into the 


me 


breach. Segregation cases, the famous 
Texas White Primary case, the Vir. 
ginia White Primary case recently won 
before the U. S. District Court of 
Appeals, innumerable other cases test. 
ing, affirming, safeguarding the basic 
citizenship rights of the Negro, passed 
before Mr. Marshall. He read the 
briefs prepared by other attorneys, 
Sometimes he rewrote them entirely, 
Not a detail escaped him. It is safe 
to say that in the past few years not 
a single case of any importance has 
been undertaken by the N. A. A. C. P. 
that was not either prepared by Mr. 
Marshall or else carefully supervised 
and directed by him. All this, as in 
the case of Mr. Storey, was a gift to 
the Association, and through the Asso- 
ciation, to colored citizens of the 
United States and their children. Both 
of these eminent leaders of the bar, 
besides contributing services which 
could never have been paid for, gave 
generously of their funds as well. 

Now both of them are gone. The 
records remain of what they accom- 
plished. But the N. A. A. C. P. has 
never rested on records. Its gaze has 
always been directed toward the fu- 
ture. It has been pointed out that 
new leaders are stepping in to carry 
on the work. And for the work of the 
future, the work of Moorfield Storey 
and Louis Marshall, that must go on, 
it has seemed that nothing could be 
more appropriate than a memorial 
drive. A campaign to inform people 
of the work these leaders did, to in- 
spire them with its tenacity and its 
effectiveness, and to make them fee! 
that it was worth while doing, worth 
while because of the spirit it en- 
gendered that will carry on. 

The Moorfield Storey-Louis Mar- 
shall Memorial Campaign has been de- 
cided upon for this Spring by the N. 
A. A.C. P. It will celebrate the im- 
mense forward strides made under the 
leadership of these men. It will be a 
call to all those who believe in the 
work to support it, and to help to 
realize the aims for which those two 
leaders were striving unselfishly. 

The Moorfield Storey-Louis Mar- 
shall Memorial Campaign is launched 
in the 21st year of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People. The Annual Spring 
Conference, to be held this year in 
Springfield, Massachusetts, is the 2st 
such conference of the N. A. A. C. P. 
(Will you please turn to page 103) 
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HE National Conference on Col- 

ored Work of the Y. M. C. A. 
met in Chicago, Illinois, October 18, 
19 and 20. The following summary 
of the four years’ work was made: 

Some of the outstanding accomplish- 
ments of the Colored Work since the 
Washington Conference in 1925 are: 

1. An increasing number of colored 
men have entered the lay leadership of 
the National Movement: Dr. John P. 
Turner, member of National Physical 
Work Committee; William Stuart 
Nelson, member of National Religious 
Education Committee; William H. 
Wortham, member of National Per- 
sonnel Committee; Bishops W. T. 
Vernon, R. A. Carter and W. J. 
Walls, and Dr. John Hope, members 
of National Counselling Commission 
of Churches. 

2. Eighteen Negro delegates were 
sent to the Helsingfors Conference. 
Four Negroes were among the 48 
group leaders of the Conference. 

3. Dr. John Hope has been ap- 
pointed a member of the World’s Com- 
mittee. As such he has made two trips 
to Geneva to attend meetings of the 
Committee. 

4. Frank T. Wilson, National Stu- 
dent Secretary, and Max Yergan at- 
tended the World Student Christian 
Federation Convention in India last 
year, 

5. Dr. John Hope and Max Yer- 
gan attended the Jerusalem Conference 
last year. 

6. New associations have been 
opened at Chattanooga, Tenn., Greens- 
boro, N. C., Jamaica, N. Y.; Newark, 
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N. J.; Trenton, N. J.; Roanoke, Va.; 
Wilmington, Del.; Rochester, N. Y.; 
St. Joseph, Mo.; South Bend, Ind.; 
Toledo, Ohio; White Plains, N. Y.; 
Winston-Salem, N. C.; Summit, N. J. 

7. Building Campaigns have been 
conducted in Atlantic City, N. J.; 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Dallas, Texas; Day- 
ton, Ohio; Evanston, Ill.; German- 
town, Pa.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Mont- 
clair, N. J.; New Orleans, La.; New 
York, N. Y.; Toledo, Ohio; Winston- 
Salem, N. C.; Youngstown, Ohio. To 
all campaigns except two Mr. Julius 
Rosenwald contributed $25,000.00. 
The total amount represented in this 
expansion is $2,690,735.00. 

8. New Buildings. have been opened 
in Atlantic City, N. J.; Dayton, Ohio; 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Los Angeles, Calif. ; 
and Montclair, N. J. In the case of 
one building, the building in Los An- 
geles, the plans were drawn by a young 
colored man, Mr. Paul R. Williams. 
The work was so exceptional that the 
plans and photographs of the building 
were framed and placed on the walls of 
the Architectural Bureau in New 
York. Because of the efficiency of 
Mr. Williams’ work he was awarded 
the contract to prepare the plans for 
the Hollywood, Calif., building. Mr. 
Williams made preliminary drawings 
for Max Yergan’s building without 
charge as a contribution to the South 
African work. 

9. Max Yergan returned to the 
United States on furlough. While 
here he spent most of his time trav- 
elling throughout the country telling 
of his work in South Africa and his 





need for a building as a training cen- 
ter at Fort Hare, Cape Province. The 
total cost of this building will be about 
$45,000.00. On personal appeal, Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., through his 
secretary, gave $25,000.00 towards this 
amount on the condition that the bal- 
ance be raised. 

10. A very satisfying advance has 
been made in the number and quality 
of Older Boys Conferences. Many 
States in the South and some in the 
North have held conferences. Charac- 
ter improvement with participation of 
boys in conferences, has been marked. 

11. Several problems of National 
and State services have arisen during 
the quadrennial: 

a. Particular concern has been felt 
as to our National organization, espe- 
cially of our student work. Since the 
last conference a student division has 
been organized in the National Coun- 
cil. A commission has been appointed 
and two meetings held to determine 
whether the colored student work 
should come under the Colored Work 
Department or the Student Division. 
The present recommendation of the 
Commission is that the present organ- 
ization continue but that the matter be 
studied further. 

b. It is necessary to carry on our 
department of the work along race 
lines as the Negro represents a true 
human interest group. This raises an 
important interracial question. No 
longer can we fail or hesitate to look 
facts in the face. Although Negroes 
recognize branches as necessary in face 
of local conditions, it is also the only 
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way to develop leadership. But there 
is a growing feeling that the presence 
of this group along racial lines should 
not operate to exclude Negroes from 
any part they are able to fill in the As- 
sociation Movement. They should be 
recognized as an integral part of the 
Movement. 

c. There is a problem of the rela- 
tion between State and National Serv- 
ices, but this is not much of a problem. 
The need is so great that we have no 
disposition to scrap over who should 


render the service. We have the heart- 
iest cooperation of state committees 
everywhere and work in splendid coop- 
erative spirit. 

d. There is the problem before us as 
to how we can improve our service to 
local associations. Statistics show a re- 
gression in membership in spite of ad- 
ditional equipment and the opening of 
new fields. The same thing is true in 


participation in physical education and 


in religious activities. 
e. Charts that are on display tell the 


story of our unoccupied fields. The 
condition in the Eastern and Central 
Region is fairly good, but the situation 
in the Southern Region is deplorable. 
It is our responsibility as a group and 
our responsibility as a conference to see 
that this situation is remedied. 

d. We have done little on the task 
that Max Yergan left us to finish. We 
shall have an opportunity to fulfill ou; 
pledge to Yergan. China wants to try 
the experiment of an American Negro 
as an Association worker. 





“Jim-Crow Travel 


A Southern white man once said 
that the “Jim-Crow” car more than 
any single thing, would, if he were a 
Negro, drive him out of the South. 
Travel for the ordinary colored citizen 
in the South is a nightmare of discom- 
fort, insecurity and insult. The pres- 
ent practices are illegal even on the 
basis of the South’s own laws; they 
cheat poor citizens by making them 
pay first class fares for third class ac- 
commodations; in inter-state travel 
they contravene national law and court 
decisions, and they seriously interfere 
with work and efficiency. We present 
two illustrative instances, the first by 
a colored woman, the second by a white 
man. 


ESTERDAY, March 29th, I left 

Daytona Beach, Florida, for De- 
land, at 8 A .M. on a bus that runs 
from Daytona Beach to Orlando. 
There was one other colored pas- 
senger going to Deland, a _ lady 
who lives in Daytona Beach and 
teaches in Deland. I attended to 
my business at the Court House 
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there (concerning my taxes) looked 
around the town and returned to 
the bus station about 1:10 P. M. to 
wait for the 2:45 bus. About 1:45 I 
went to the ticket agent to buy my 
ticket and was told I could not get it 
until the bus arrived, so when it came 
I went to the agent and asked for a 
ticket to Daytona Beach. The agent 
said: “You can’t go on this bus.” I 
asked why, and he said: “There is no 
room for you.” I looked in the bus 
and saw a vacant seat, the one I sat 
in going to Deland. I called the 
agent’s attention to it and he said: 
“You cannot occupy that seat.” Two 
white ladies occupied the other two 
seats (which are three in one). I asked 
again the objection to my sitting there 
and he said: “Because you can’t.” I 
told him I sat in it coming over to 
Deland, but he paid no attention to me. 
A white couple drove up and asked if 
they could get seats in the bus and was 
told by a white young man who seemed 
to be a porter at the station that they 
could be accommodated. A white man 
who went over on the 8 A. M. bus and 


returned in the 2:45 P. M. got out 
at Deland and his seat (I think) was 
given to the couple. As the agent re- 
fused to sell me a ticket and as I ex- 
pected to be met in Daytona, soon after 
the bus arrived there, I went around to 
the side of the bus next to the vacant 
seat and asked the lady if there was 
any objection to my sitting there (as 
she had a wrap I think on the seat). 
She said: “None whatever.” At this 
juncture the porter came around and 
opened a rear door and pointed to 4 
camp chair, packed above and around 
with baggage, and said: “This is the 
only place you can sit on this bus.” 

refused it and went in the bus, the lady 
moved her articles and I sat down 
The porter on one side and the agent 
on the other, then ordered me out and 
when I would not get out, the collec- 
tor of tickets came up and asked for 
my ticket. I told him I had none, 9 
he said: “Get out then.” Some of the 
passengers began to protest, so the 
agent told them that, ‘Down here we 
don’t allow colored people to sit by 

(Will you please turn to page 103) 
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THINK that out of one hundred 

and twenty million people, this man 
may find a wife of his own race, if he 
seeks diligently enough. To be happy 
and contented is one of man’s great 
objects in life and it takes all of his 
skill and ingenuity to obtain this de- 
sire with everything in his favor, much 
less trying to stem the tide and be 
happy with all the barriers against 
one. I believe if he seriously consid- 
ers the barriers named by the Editor 
in the January Crisis and takes to 
himself a wife of his own race, I will 
venture that after a few short years 
he will bless the name of the Editor 
of the Crisis for having called his at- 
tention to these obstacles. 

Sometimes when love is blind, then 
reason must lead. 


Mrs. Ext Roserts, 
Aberdeen, South Dakota. 





By all means the young man should 
persuade the girl to marry him. He 
loves her and she loves him. What 
more could one want in life. It is 
not color that counts in love, but the 
one you most desire. This young man 
will make the great mistake of his 
life if he does not marry the one whom 
he loves. He will never be happy 
again in life even if he marries one of 
his own race. Love knows no color 
line. 

I, myself, am a young colored girl 
but I carry no racial prejudice in my 
heart, nor do I draw any color line. 
It is not God’s way. We who call 
ourselves Christians should do all that 
we can to break the barrier that sepa- 
rates the two races. 


Corris L. Richardson, 
New Rochelle, New York 


You may call it God, evolution, the 
nature of things, or by any other name 
you please, but we do know that there 
is as great a variety of the human spe- 
cies in the world as there are of plants 
and animals. And that each species of 
plants, animals, etc., seem to realize 
and obey the natural law, that separate 
and keep it within its bounds. 

_By natural preservation of the spe- 
cies of both the lower animals and 
plants, each one has been able to re- 
tain their identity. Of the plants, the 
oak, for hundreds of thousands of 
years, has remained the. oak. The 
linden, the pine tree still remains the 
pine, etc. The same law holds good 
of the insects, birds and beasts. The 
bluebird, redbird and brown thrush, 
have each retained its identity. And 
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Inter-Marriage: A Symposium 





In the January Crisis we pub- 
lished a letter from a young white 
man who sought advice on marry- 
ing a colored girl. We replied to 
him editorially and then asked our 
readers to comment. They did so 


in February and now again this 
month. 





even the domesticated animal, unless 
by interference of man, continues to 
preserve its species. And thus it is 
true of the human family, that has 
proceeded to divide itself into different 
species or races of men, who have 
reached the highest development in- 
tellectually, physically and _ socially, 
there must be rules or laws governing 
the society of which each of us are a 
part to keep each one within a law ade- 
quate for the protection of racial dif- 
ferences or identity. 


My advice to the youth and doubt- 
less innocent girl, is “to watch your 
step.” 

Mrs. M. C. Hamblin, 
Los Angeles, California. 


If you are positive that you are in 
love with the young colored woman 
to whom you referred in your letter to 
Dr. Du Bois, and have ample proof 
that she loves you, I see no good rea- 
son for permitting racial and religious 
differences to deter your marrying her. 


After all, love is the most essential 
factor in life and to deny yourself the 
wholesome affection and companion- 
ship of a morally clean and intelligent 
girl merely to live up to certain time- 
worn conventions of society, is a cruel 
outrage. 

Walter S. Robinson, 
Corona, New York. 


The root of these difficulties run 
deeply into the soil of sexual jealousy. 
White men are usually preoccupied 
with the dread of black men creating 
an intimacy with white women. They 
seem to think that social equality is the 
ultimate goal of the Negro. This is 
not true. Negroes simply want an op- 
portunity to develop themselves as 
other races and to be treated as Amer- 
ican citizens. Of course they do not 
object to the intermingling of those 
who wish it; nor do they ask it of 
those who do not desire it. They sim- 
ply ask that if inter-marriage should 
occur between the races, white people 
—yes, and colored people, too—should 
treat such couples with the courtesy 
and respect of civilized people, and not 


with the scorn and prejudice of sav- 
age tribes. 

This is not a plea for amalgamation. 
Amalgamation needs no plea. While 
we sit wondering, amalgamation moves 
on with irrisistable force. The ques- 
tion is: should it go on _ endlessly 
through the shameful channel of bas- 
tardy, or should it be brought within 
the bounds of law by racial inter- 
marriage? 

E. David Craig, 
Chicago, IIl. 


I was reared in a caucasian neigh- 
borhood, I and my sister, being the 
only colored girls. My playmates be- 
came Joe and Charles, two little 
white boys. Joe was the son of foreign- 
born German parents. From the age 
of three and four years old up to 
twelve and thirteen years, Joe and I 
played together without one quarrel. 
Joe attended a Catholic school, but we 
managed to meet each day after school. 
Then when Joe was ready for high 
school, he went to the public school. 
My first heartache came when I no- 
ticed Joe would walk home from school 
with white girls. But when I got 
within a few blocks of my home, he 
would join me. He used to always 
nickname me Brown Teddy. So this 
day, in a hurt tone, he began as fol- 
lows: 

“Brown Teddy, I missed you when 
you were away last year. Do you re- 
member the good times we have always 
had together? I want to tell you 
something,” he continued. “Josephine, 
(his sister) tells Dad I walk home 
with you, and the old man throws a 
fit. I told him you were as nice as 
any of the white girls, but Dad says, 
white people cannot go with colored 
people. White boys can’t make a liv- 
ing if they marry colored girls.’ Dad 
likes you, but that’s the reason. So, 
Teddy, I will not be seeing you often, 
but when I finish school and get work, 
I’ll make enough money so you and I 
can get married and then go some- 
where else and live. But promise to 
see me once every week.” 


So from that day on, on account of 
hurt pride and the advice of my moth- 
er, Joe was sort of forgotten. But 
wherever we met, Joe always without 
any embarrassment saluted me very 
cordially. My first beau had always 
been Joe’s enemy, a mulatto boy, who 
passed for white at school and public 
places. Joe knew he was colored. 
Well, Joe approached me and men- 
tioned our bargain. I was now six- 
teen and Joe seventeen. I asked Joe 
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to release me from my promise as 
Mother had advised me, too. He cried 
and I cried, too. Well, at the age of 
nineteen I married a mulatto man. I 
have been married seven years and am 
the mother of a son. Joe’s father has 
died. Joe is twenty-seven years old, 
and has never married. His mother 
and sisters blame me because I hurt 
their Joe. Joe speaks, but he seems 
so sullen and sad. I love my husband. 
But I hate to meet Joe face to face. 
His blue eyes hold a story. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The question of intermarriage be- 
tween the races brought up in the let- 
ter written you by the young man seek- 
ing advice and on which you ask the 
opinion of your readers is one which 
is hurled at white people, who, like 
myself, believe in a square deal for 
people of all races. It is the sensa- 
tional thing that seems to catch the 
imagination of those ignorant people 
who know nothing about the whole so- 
called question but think they can 
“stump” you by bringing it up. It 
was flung in the face of Lincoln until 
he finally exclaimed, “Just because I 
don’t want a black woman for a slave 
it doesn’t follow that I want a black 
woman for my wife. There are plenty 
of black men to marry the black wo- 
men and plenty of white men to marry 
the white woman.” 

Whenever the “Negro question” is 
brought into the conversation whether 
in an economic or humanitarian way 
this irrelevant question is always 
brought up. Personally I am sick and 
tired of hearing it because it has so 
little to do with what the Negroes and 
the friends of Negroes are seeking. 
But when it does arise in the sincere 
way appearing in THe Crisis I think 
I should answer as you did. For my- 
self I usually reply that if the young 
colored man who wished to marry my 
daughter were all that I would wish in 
a young white man I should have no 
objection on account of his race but 
I should be very unhappy to think of 
the insults and ostracism they would 
both have to endure and I should 
point this out to my daughter as 
vividly as possible. As I have a 
daughter who has no race prejudice I 
know what I am talking about. 

With the assistance of a very kind 
letter of introduction from yourself I 
interviewed many Negro leaders 
throughout the South this fall as I did 
in the East last summer and I am 
convinced that this question plays a 
very small part in their efforts to ob- 
tain a square deal. To me it is a fool- 
ish thing to always bring up this ques- 
tion and ignore the one of promiscuous 
and illegitimate children. Why can 
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these short sighted people not see that 
the occasional marriage between the 
races would be a benefit if it would 
help to do away with this tragic thing 
which gives innocent children the dou- 
ble burden of color and illegitimacy. 
It would seem that in the minds of 
many the thing that is hidden is right. 
It is a very selfish attitude. 


May I thank you for putting this up 
to your readers and for allowing them 
to have their “say”. THE Crisis is 
read from cover to cover in our home. 

Hortense Reese, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


My first impulse upon reading of 
my white friend’s expert execution of 
almost incredible New Year’s Resolu- 
tions—(“I do not smoke, drink, dance, 
play cards, rarely go to a movie, etc.”’) 
—is to tell him to place a great period 
to his marriage desires for the reason 
that “Saint heart ne’er won fair lady.” 
But a most corroding pity attacked me 
when I considered the question in his 
behalf. I am thereby writing you and 
liim out of a purified spirit. 

The pity arose out of a dream; the 
dream out of a remembrance of “The 
Comet” in Darkwater. My vision 
went so far as to imagine all the world 
reduced to white women and one man, 
a colored man, who was a corpse; and 
they standing over him. I saw in that 
picture a sudden uprush of belated de- 
sire, forcibly suppressed because there 
was nothing else possible; desire rising 
out of their mouths and eyes and 
breasts, like a many-tongued flame. 


My vision may seem to be off the 
point; but doesn’t it emphasize the 
everlasting, inevitable connection be- 
tween humanity and the individual; 
between the general and the particular? 
If you reverse the complexion of my 
dream—to all colored women and one 
white man—or the sex—to all colored 
men and one white woman, or the com- 
plexion and the sex—to all white men 
and one colored woman—the picture 
is the same. When you reduce human- 
ity or sex to its lowest common de- 
nominator, it matters not what the 
numerator, it is still just humanity or 
sex. But raise it again by involutions 
of color and society multiples and it’s 
something else. And I pitied this 
white gentleman, you and me for 
variant reasons on the same theme: 
him, because he had to desert the per- 
fectly sensible teaching of his upbring- 
ing—of loving colored people as a race 
—and love a colored individual; you, 
because you advocate miscegenation as 
a principle (if the participating par- 
ties are agreeable to it) and deny it in 
almost every individual case; and me, 
because I think it mandatory and un- 
avoidable, as an act of courage, when 


the individual case arises, but a horrj- 
ble thing to think about as a general. 
zation, as I do all generalizations 
(even that last one). And yet all 
three of us believe that people ought 
to marry whom, when, and for what 
reasons they please, and have an end 
on it, 


But to clear up my vision: The 
spectacle I pictured was on the basis 
of love in humanity being the out. 
standing phase of marriage, sex of love, 
and desire of sex; with desire, as a 
result, the outstanding phase of mar- 
riage. That is the central motive. The 
counter motive finds inequality the 
chief opponent of all marriage, caste, 
the chief phase of inequality, and race, 
in this case, the chief measurement of 
caste. Thus, my dream reduced all 
human marriage to desire as a central 
motive, all inequality to race as counter 
motive and used a numerical basis as 
an additional reducer. My result you 
have seen. Which means that I be 
lieve that at bottom the central mo 
tive ought to be successful always, ex- 
cept when it cannot possibly be, or in 
other words, that if people want each 
other they ought always to take each 
other, except when they can’t. When 
the central motive is defeated, there is 
always tragedy of some sort. 


So much for the theoretical side of 
it. You and your friend in trouble 
might appreciate my talking awhile in 
the direction of the point instead of 
away from it, if perchance there are 
even two grains of wheat hidden away 
amongst the chaff. I should like, then, 
to ask three questions, answer them 
and then twitch my blue mantle to be- 
take myself with your very willing 
permission to fresh woods and new 
pastures. The questions are: 

1. If marrying a certain girl means 
more to one than anything else in the 
world: that is, if not marrying her 
means more spiritual ruin than going 
along as now or than marrying her, 
why should there be any hesitation 
about choosing the most logically prof- 
itable of three possible goods? 


2. If, isolating the simple obstacle 
of race or caste and choosing any other 
motive or sub-motive which might be 
counter to marriage, a substituted 
counter motive could not be as great 
in importance as the central motive 
(marriage) why hesitate on the simple 
bugaboo of race? 


3. If one is not sure one’s love will 
transcend all things, of whatever kind, 
some of which are sure to oppose It, 
why plan to get married at all? 


As you see, I have given my own 
answers by merely asking the questions. 
I think it an eternal pity that people 
accept willingly the possibility of all 
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other persecutions whatever when 
planning to marry and shy away at 
once from race persecutions. I think 
‘t an even greater pity that you whose 
spirit and genius I respect above that 
of almost any other living man should 
admit that you would discourage an 
interracial marriage on grounds ob- 
viously less portentous and less fraught 
with danger of happiness than many 
things of which you would have proba- 
bly given no notice, like sex incom- 
patibility, temperamental unfitness or 
drunkenness. Or have you suddenly 
become aware that the 18th Amend- 
ment is more powerful than its fellows, 
the 13th, 14th, and 15th, and conse- 
quently more in need of neglect? 


Personally, I hope the gentleman 
and his wife (whom he shall certain- 
ly marry) have a great time together. 
[ hope also he will report back to us 
his “experience” in a course of years. 
I want to take this occasion, finally, to 
exclaim to all “eligible” white women, 
“Aroint ye from my path,” for though 
I can solve this problem easily enough 
for someone else, I prefer not having 
it in my own fingers. 

Yet I do wish I could hear the brave 
silent woman’s side of it. 


John Lovell, Jr., 
Philadelphia. 


Such a marriage union would set 
an example for the 100 per cent white 
gentlemen in the Southland who are 
ever ready to disgrace young colored 
girls and who by such illicit unions are 
filling the country over with mulattoes, 
quadroons and octoroons. ‘These 
unions as the world knows take place 
in sections below the Potomac without 
the sanction of the church or of the 
state, in face of the fact that in these 
sections laws are made to prevent col- 
ored and white persons marrying into 
each others families. The white man 
is instrumental in defeating his own 
laws; he is opposed to the black man 
marrying his daughter and yet, he 
makes possible these illicit unions. A 
voung brown-skin man was walking 
on the street with his wife, a woman 
of fair hair and complexion and a de- 
cided Anglo-Saxon in appearance. He 
was asked by his employer the next 
morning on going to work: “Did you 
marry a white woman?” ‘No, I mar- 
ried a white man’s daughter,” he an- 
swered. 

Robert W. Carter, 
Brookline, Mass. 





I am interested in the case of the 
white youth who asks your advice 
about marrying a colored girl. All 
the world should love a lover! You 
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are wise and kind to warn him of the 
difficulties but draw far too dismal an 
outlook. That he may meet with 
ostracism on the part of both races, as 
you state, if true is but partially so. 
On the other hand, the very boldness 
of the step may win him many friends. 
The willingness to sacrifice fortune, 
convention, place and even life itself 
in pursuit of the ideal has its re- 
wards even in what you consider this 
dark world. There is a growing 
number of liberals of all races who 
will approve his action. 

Strangely enough such liberals are 
largely found among two extremes: 
People who greatly value religion, 
(not sectarianism) and radicals who 
oppose religion. What our youth 
therefore needs is advice as to finding 
such liberals and also those sections of 
this our America that are most liberal, 
such as the larger cities of New York 
and New England, the northern part 
of the middle West, such as northern 
Ohio and _ Illinois, also Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota and the far 
west notably the State of Washington. 
It is not that liberals are confined to 
such areas. One will be amazed to 
find them as far South as Mississippi 
and Texas, although rare. On the 
other hand many bigots are in the 
regions mentioned as strongholds of 
liberalism. 

I recall with amusement entering a 
Washington, D. C., group of four 
white men who were discussing my 
own marriage to a white woman which 
eccurred seventeen years ago and con- 
tinues quite happy. One was an Ohio 
veteran of the Civil War, another a 
Kansas Quaker, the third a Mis- 
sissippian whose father fought under 
the Rebel General Forest and the 
fourth an Englishman then natural- 
ized. Their talk continued even after 
my appearance. The G. A. R. man 
was strong in attack, the Quaker equal- 
ly so in defense. When the Southerner 
was asked his opinion of my marriage 
he drawled, “I think he did the right 
thing!” The Englishman gave tacit 
approval. These men were all my 
friends before my marriage and con- 
tinued to be afterwards. In fact I 
have only in the rarest of instances 
been reminded of having lost any 
friends of either race because of this. 
Once some southern whites to whom I 
was recommended declined to receive 
me for this reason. ‘There is also a 
colored man, once a classmate of mine, 
who has refused to speak to me since 
my marriage and another who greets 
me always when alone, but whose eyes 
never meet mine if I am accompanied 
by my wife. As these people are all 
quite dull their attitude of aloofness 
saves me much embarrassment and 
adds to the gayety. 


Although during a life time I have 
favored inter-racial marriages I feel 
very kindly disposed toward those who 
disapprove. Years ago I once wrote 
a strong letter of protest to a friend 
who had it in view because he was a 
man of parts and so near the boundary 
between the so-called races that my 
fear was that his genius would be lost 
to the colored race if he took this step. 
Whether influenced by my letter I 
know not, but he did not, and now has 
three children identified with the col- 
ored race through an 
match. 


intra racial 

The value of inter-marriage is that 
it tends to increase the bond of fellow- 
ship between races, destroys prejudices 
and often produces clever and beauti- 
ful offspring. Consider the Eurasians 
and other vital stocks produced by 
racial mixing. Of the last there are 
countless illustrations. There comes 
to mind a family of Greater New 
York in which the husband and wife, 
white and black, are very ordinary peo- 
ple by human standards. But their 
three children are clever and beautiful 
beyond description. My own mar- 
riage though childless is happy. My 
wife is of solid English stock, with a 
long range of accomplishments and a 
granite character. She has always 
been my enthusiastic supporter, inspira- 
tion and helpmeet in my humble ef- 
forts to serve humanity. Believing in 
her as I do I have sometimes tried to 
show her accomplishments to friends. 
But this they must discover as she has 
all the English aversion to display of 
any kind. 


Advise your friends to place their 
contemplated union upon the high 
basis of principle and altruism. Let 
them hope through it to widen the 
horizons of people and thus serve hu- 
manity. If they are kindly disposed 
it is certain that they will make friends 
who will hold them so fully occupied 
as to keep their natures sweet and 
leave no time for worry or even to 
know about the ill wishes of others. 
Surely a true marriage is more than a 
mere union of bodies! 


“One crowded hour of glorious life 
Ts worth an age without a name!” 


There are few inter racial marriages 
in America now but the future holds 
promise of many. It is to be hoped 
that the clear vision and the wide in- 
fluence that are yours will be used to 
encourage them. 


Philadelphia. 
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F we listen to the so-called educa- 

tional experts, we will find that 
there are many things wrong with 
American colleges. The chief malady 
they diagnose as too much extra-curri- 
cular activity. These seductive side 
lines not only snare the unsophisticated 
co-eds, but the furrowed professors as 
well. They claim that the only way 
these venerable guards of learning can 
increase their monthly stipends is to 
write hackneyed books, give nonsensi- 
cal lectures to equally nonsensical or- 
ganizations, or dissipate their time in 
many community enterprizes which 
take their attention from the classroom. 
The co-eds themselves only come to 
college for athletics or for social pur- 
poses. Both teaching and studying, 
they affirm, are as antiquated as the 
dodo. 

THere is no denying the fact that 
there is much in the criticism of the 
learned educators. A great deal of 
both studying and teaching could be 
done with considerable mcre benefit to 
the college in general, and the students 
in particular. But in spite of the su- 
per-abundance of freight that is clut- 
tering up the express and passenger 
lines, I maintain that there is one 
extra-curricular activity that could be 
stressed—nay, should be stressed—with 
many advantages. I refer to college 
dramatics. 

There are three or four good reasons 
why college dramatics should become 
more important on the cainpus. The 
first is; it should be used as a labora- 
tory for the objective teaching of the 
drama. As long as there are higher 
schools of learning, there will be 
courses in drama. No college is com- 
plete without Aeschylus, Shakespeare, 
Ibsen, and the other great characters 





that expressed life through this 
medium. 
A play is written to be acted. It is 


not a complete play until it unfolds it- 
self upon the stage. If we are going 
to teach it successfully, we must teach 
it in its true medium. The procedure 
in most of our colleges is to read the 
plays, note the historical background 
and sources, and apply to them a few 
rules of criticism gotten from another 
tedious book on technique. No mere 
reading of a play will do, for it is not 
written primarily to be read. 

It is surprising that with all our 
objective method of teaching, we do 
not carry it over into the field of 
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Some Whys and Wherefores of 


College Dramatics 
By RANDOLPH EDMONDS 


Mr. Edmonds is in charge of 
dramatics at Morgan College. His 
group of student players partici- 
pated in the Little Theater Tour- 


nament in New York last year and 
this year they have begun intercol- 
legiate dramatics with Hampton 
Institute. 


drama. This is a scientific age; and 
notwithstanding the fact that we are 
not all from Missouri, we demand 
proof for most things. In the natural 
sciences, the laboratories are the most 
important things about the courses. 
Very little that can be shown is left 
to theory. It should be the same way 
in the drama. To see an idea pro- 
jected on the stage, and by successive 
steps of action and dialogue run the 
gamut of human emotions is to get 
a better appreciation of the medium as 
an art form. If complexity of blood 
circulation can be better understood by 
watching the pulmonary action of a 
cat, the complex emotional reaction of 
an individual in a recognition scene 
can best be understood by observing it 
as it takes place before one’s eyes. If 
laboratories are necessary in biology, 
they are necessary in drama. The 
dramatic club is the best agency on the 
campus for the purpose. 

College dramatics not only affords 
the means for objectively teaching the 
drama, but all art. The requirements 
of the future will not be for more 
science, but more art. Science is 
shortening our working days so fast, 
that the future problem will be what 
to do with our leisure time. The only 
satisfactory thing so far is art in some 
form. Interested people never grow 
weary of their interest. The college 
must begin now to prepare people for 
that interest. 

Since art galleries, with many col- 
lections of works, are denied the aver- 
age college, the drama can be used 
more effectively in the beginning than 
any other. It is the greatest of all arts 
because it comes closer to life. It in- 
cludes the fundamentals of all the rest. 
It has the same interest in a story as the 
novel, and some of the finest poetry 
in the world. Since our modern stage 
is in the form of a picture frame, one 
can illustrate the balance and beauty 
of painting and sculpture. It has the 
rhythm and poise of dancing, and its 





sets represents the architecture of the 
ages; and in some of its great emo- 
tional places, where the soul is torn 
asunder by the problems of the uni- 
verse, we have the enobling effect of 
incidental music. Truly an inclusive 
art! We can only understand these 
things, however, as they are taught to 
us from a model before our eyes. The 
college dramatic club is the best place 
for this comparative study. 

The third advantage of college 
dramatics is that it creates a medium 
of cultural advertising. We have 
enough physical advertising: huge 
stadiums and mammoth gymnasiums 
are built. Expensive coaches are hired 
to turn out winning teams. The art 
of ballyhoo has been used to the great- 
est degree. The results have been a 
steady stream of advertised brawn 
from most of the colleges. The cul- 
tural stream is very small and sluggish. 
It consists of a few programs by the 
glee club, a few oratorical contests, 
and a few debates to which nobody 
goes. 

In spite of the increased interest in 
sports, as evidenced by the fact that 
most of the front pages on the final edi- 
tions of our newspapers are devoted 
to them, it must be remembered that 
the theatres draw more people in this 
country than sports. The thousands 
of highly capitalized playhouses in this 
country will bear witness to that. 

If handled rightly, there is a lot of 
publicity in college dramatics. In ad- 
dition it reaches an audience usually 
untouched by by the sport sheets. It 
reaches a class of people who worship 
the God of Beauty instead of the Gods 
of Football and Track. To reach this 
different audience is justification 
enough for the increased interest sug- 
gested. 

Some of the ways that the young col- 
legiates keep their play in the public’s 
mind are: to plaster the town with 
placards, run slides in all the movie 
houses in the vicinity, sending out sev- 
eral thousand letters, trailer announce- 
ments in public gatherings followed by 
hand bills, stunts and radio talks, and 
the regular photographs and stories in 
the newspapers. In fact, all of the 
publicity methods of athletics go into 
the production of a play. Thus we 
can see that college dramatics can be 
a very great asset in the cultural ad- 
vertisement of the school. 

(Will you please turn to page 105) 
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The River 
By ETHEL CAUTION 
HE river is a decrepit old woman 
Shivering in her sombre shawl of 
fog. = 
Stray wisps of gray toam cling to her 
dank temples. ul 
Now and then she mutters sitting there 
Huddled like a shadow against the wall. 
And I cannot tell. 
Whether she repents some folly of her 
youth 
Or whether she bemoans her children 
Who could not pace their restless steps 
To her age-tempered tread. 


Portrait 
By GEORGE LEONARD ALLEN 


ER eyes? Dark pools of deepest 
shade, 
Like sylvan lakes that lie 
In some sequestered forest glade 
Beneath a starry sky. 


Her cheeks? The 
hue,— 
Rich Autumn’s sun-kissed brown! 
Caressed by sunbeams dancing through 
Red leaves that flutter down. 


ripened chestnut’s 


Her form? A slender pine that sways 
Before the murmuring breeze 

In summer, when the south wind plays 
Soft music through the trees. 


Herself? A laughing, joyous sprite 
Who smiles from dawn till dark— 
As lovely as a summer night 
And carefree as a lark. 


: Lost God 
By LILLIAN BYRNES 


| AM weary of your following, He 
said; 

The sound of pattering footsteps, in my 
ear 

Is not sweet music, following after 
mine ; 

(Can your tracks fit within my tracks? 
He said) 

Nor your mind’s futile pattering, like 
weak rain 


Upon a roof it trickles off in streams; 


Nor your hands’ grasping—reaching 
after me, 

Nor your pursuing prayers, like myriad 
arrows, 


Each with twin, poisoned shafts of 
Praise and seeking— 


No, nor your abject, incense-laden 
ee breaths 

ighing your vain desires—not these are 
_ Sweet. 

Guilty are these, my feet—that now 
depart 
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From you—and this, my mind, that let 
you follow. 

Better be lost in some great trackless 

waste 

sands 

signs 

Until you look within. Cry out upon me. 

When you have said, “There is no god 
for me!” 

When you have cried, ‘““There are no 
tracks but mine!” 

When you have looked up at the sun 
and laughed; 

When you have flung your forehead 
against the stars, 

Unseen I’ll raise my hand in blessing on 
you, 

And set your seeking footsteps in the 
path. 


Where obliterate all outward 





Poems 
By PHILIP M. HARDING 


Forgiveness 


OW I forgive; my heart is wet 

With the chill rain of its November 
And there are things I can forget— 
And things I shall remember. 


Thus it is well for you to come 
And sip my wine and break my bread, 
There will be much to say—and some 
Things will be left unsaid. . . 


Old dreams lie quiet in my thought 

Like cold fruit in a silver bowl 

That you must share—a man is naught 
If there’s no mirror for his soul. 


But you must hurry. Ever soon 
My hearth will be no longer warm: 
A bat will smash against the moon, 
A black cross split the winter storm. 


There is so much to say; words grow 
And tear my lips with restless wings! 
Yet, come to me before I go— 
Somehow, ghosts are wary things . 


Sketch in Electricity 


UT it was hard to think of her up 
there 

Not as a splendid queen upon a throne; 

Royal and cold she was, strapped to the 
chair 

And staring like a wraith on walls of 
stone. 

You did not think of flesh embraced in 
wire, 

Sweat upon steel, nor of black hair un- 
done— 

Rather, of fire riveted to fire, 

Something magnificent, lonely as the sun. 


Then, in the silence, little brooks of chill 

Poured through the room and spun in 
whirlpools where 

An interval of anguish broke to fill 


Pe 
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on 


Her eyes with a blue lightning of despair. 

A Priest conversed with God, and we 
were grave 

And numb with quietness—when sud- 
denly 

Our very souls were splintered by a wave 

Of blinding hate for men’s stupidity! 


Negro Laughter 
By ANITA SCOTT COLEMAN 
NEGRO laughter . . . 
is not the laughter of those others 


Who force their distrait mirth 
through thin pale lips. 


Negro laughter . 

is a stem of joyousness, a hardy tendrill 
Thrusting through the moraines 

of long distress. 


Shantytown 
By GEORGE REEVES 


| WiLL get up and go now, 
and walk to Shantytown, 
over where the houses 

are like to tumble down. 


I will forget the heights, and 
the suburbs on the hill; 

I will ignore the stuck-up 
set from Eliteville. 


I'll mingle with the crowds on 
the jangling avenue, 

and go to where the smokestacks 
deny the sky is blue. 


Down along the tracks are 

a host of shouting boys, 

and both the white and black ones 
revel in the noise. 


And there the dandy youngbloods 
delight in seeming beer, 

and strut with gaudy girls from 
the cannery that’s near, 


Whose vivid splash of lipstick 
is all that is required 

to make the finest ladies 

as ever were desired. 


And when they all are mated, 
they occupy the shacks, 

and rear their many children 
with kisses and with whacks. 


All that’s necessary 

to make each shack a home 
is a loudly florid floor-lamp 
and a scratchy gramophone. 


I will get up and go now, 
and walk to Shantytown; 
folks live a jolly life there, 
and for a dollar down. 
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EUROPE 
@ The Folk high schools of Denmark 


are among the most interesting educa- 
tional experiments of our day. Col- 
ored Students from America are par- 
ticularly welcomed at the International 
Peoples College, which is a folk uni- 
versity for students from different 
countries, founded at Elsinore in 
1921 and intended to serve “in the 
building of a bridge between nations 
by enabling students of foreign coun- 
tries to meet and study together.” 
Summer and winter sessions are held; 
the former from April 20 to July 10 
and the latter, from November 2nd to 
March 30th. The charges are low. 
Persons interested may correspond 
with THE CrislIs. 

Already two scholarships for col- 
ored students have been provided and 
it is hoped that colored organizations 
themselves will furnish further schol- 
arships. 

@ It is estimated that there are in 
Germany about 200 Negroes. Most 
of them are actors and musicians. In 
Berlin, a colored man named Brody, 
has gotten together fifty of these col- 
ored folk and staged a Revue. Brody 
was born in the Cameruns, a part of 
what was formerly German West 
Africa, and is an educated writer and 
actor. His revue is a picture of the 
cultural development of the Negro 
race. It will be given in a colored 
theater, which is a transformed res- 
taurant frequented by colored folk. 
There are thirty colored men, eight 
colored women, and three whites. Be- 
side this, there is a band and orchestra 
of fourteen. 

@ The League of Nations has ap- 
pointed Mr. S. Meek, a Beigian, and 
Judge Arendal, a Norwegian, as mem- 
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bers of the Slavery and Forced Labor 
Commission to Liberia. 

@ British Quakers are making 
Friends House in Euston Road, Lon- 
don, an international center. At 
Christmas time they held a foreign 
students’ party, with students from 
Holland, Germany, Poland, America, 
India, West Indies, China, Japan, 
Canada, Egypt, West Africa and other 
countries. December 31, they enter- 
tained 200 children of African descent 
from various parts of London. 


AMERICA 


@ The Julius Rosenwald Fund has 
appropriated $50,000 for Southern 
fellowships in the Social Sciences. The 
fellowships are open to men and 
women, white and colored, who are 
graduates of an accredited college or 
university in Texas, Oklahoma, Ar- 
kansas, Kentucky, Virginia, Tennessee, 
Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, and North and South 
Carolina. 

q A. L. Holsey of Tuskegee, who is 
promoting the C. M. A. Chain stores 
for the Negro Business League, re- 
ports 128 stores working under the 
plans as follows: 31 in Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina; 29 in New York 
City; 25 in Dallas, Tex.; 17 in Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; 15 in Jackson, Miss.; 
11 in Selma, Ala. These merchants 
through co-operation in buying, sell- 
ing and advertising are increasing 
their volume of business and reducing 
their expenses. 

@ Morgan College and Hampton 
Institute are exchanging productions 
by their dramatic clubs. Hampton 


The United States Post Office. 


me 


appeared in Baltimore March 7th with 
three one-act plays, and the Morgan 
Club in Hampton, March 22nd, with 
three plays. This is an auspicious be. 
ginning of inter-collegiate dramatics. 

@ Negro History Week was cele. 
brated February 9 by the Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and His- 
tory. A banquet was held in Wash- 
ington. 

@ During the year 1929, colored 
babies through contests raised for the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, $9,977. In 
the last five years, they have raised 
$78,814 to fight for their own future. 
This “Tenth Crusade” is carried on 
by William Pickens. 

@ The Utica Jubilee singers left the 
United States January 4th for a world 
tour of fourteen months. C. W. Hyne 
is the manager. ‘These singers have 
made an enviable reputation in the 
United States. 

@ The Harmon Foundation makes 
annual loans to students, at certain 
colleges of not more than $250. Among 
the colleges listed is Fisk University, 
Nashville, Tennessee. In the case of 
another set of colleges, the college affil- 
iated matches every loan with cash or 
notes. In this case, the minimum an- 
nual loan is $300. Atlanta Univer- 
sity is in this list. The total appro- 
priations for these loans by the Har- 
mon Foundation have amounted to 
$109,800. 

@ Paul W. L. Jones, who for many 
years has furnished us an annual 
resumé of the results of football among 
the colored colleges, has been officiating 
as field judge for these games since 
1920. In 1929, he served at seven of 
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the major games and was invited to 
serve at many others, but could not 
on account of conflict. Officiating in 
any field of sport is not easy work and 
brings much criticism and very little 
praise to the judge. Negro college 
football games are now great social af- 
fairs. Graduates of the schools come 


from long distances, especially to wit- 


ness the Thanksgiving games. Home- 
coming games are annual events in 
nearly all Negro colleges. Great 
crowds gather at Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, Tuskegee, Nashville, Houston, 


Montgomery, Dallas, Greensboro, 
New York, Wilberforce, Louisville, 
Hampton, Richmond, Columbus, 


Ohio, Atlanta and Charleston, West 
Virginia. 

@ Mr. Jones selects as all-Negro 
American teams for 1929, the list 
below. 

@ Of the teams, he says: Tuskegee 
won the national championship crown 
of Negro college football. It defeated 
all opponents, winning easily from all 
except Wilberforce, which was beaten 
by the score of 6 to 0. It won from 
the Twenty-fourth Infantry 24 to 7, 
Clark 21 to 0, North Carolina A. & 
T. 21 to 0, Florida A. & M. 57 to 0, 
Morris Brown 32 to 19, Alabama 
State 20 to 0, Miles Memorial 39 to 
0, and Bluefield 34 to 0. Tuskegee’s 
opponents represented almost every 
section of the country. Fans were sur- 
prised at the outcome of the Blue- 
field game because Bluefield had held 
the center of the Negro college foot- 
ball stage for three years. ‘Tuskegee 
was at its best in this game. Every 
Tuskegee player was “on edge’, and 


Position First Team 

End Dalton (Clark) 

Tackle Lee (Virginia State) 
Guard Scott (W. Va. State) 
Center Champion (Tuskegee) 
Guard Coger (Alabama State) 
Tackle Williams (Prairie View) 
End Jeffries (Bluefield) 
Quarter Whedbee (Fisk) 

Half Thornhill (Wilberforce) 
Half Wiggins (Fisk) 

Full Stevenson (Tuskegee) 
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Second Team 

Ellis (J. C. Smith) 
Pierce (Fisk) 

Nixon (Wilberforce) 
Anderson (W. Va. State) 
Wert (Oklahoma) 
Thompson (Va. Union) 
Duncan (Tuskegee) 
Crisp (Oklahoma) 
Bounds (Va. State) 
Tynes (Wilberforce) 
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Paul W. L. Jones 


everyone performed his task well. 
Bluefield fought gamely every minute 
of the fracas, but it was no match for 


Third Team 
McManus (Livingstone) 
Clark (Wilberforce) 
Slaughter (Fisk) 
Coombs (Wiley) 
Rettig (Bishop) 
Britton (Tuskegee) 
James (Talladega) 
Purnell (Southern) 
Wiggins (Bluefield) 
Chambers (Clark) 


Shanklin (Tuskegee) Cotton (Virginia Union) 
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The Football 





Tuskegee Squad 





the Tuskegee gridders. The Tuske- 
gee team has lost but two games in 
seven years and has been tied but eight 
times during that period of time. 
Cleve L. Abbott, the Tuskegee mentor, 
has built a wonderful team, an out- 


fit that should perform even better in 
1930 than it did in 1929. 


@ Of the other teams, Wilberforce 
was outstanding in the mid-West; 
Oklahoma did not lose a game; Claflin 
was champion of the South Atlantic 
Inter-Collegiate Athletic Association, 
and “the fastest team in Negro col- 
lege football was Fisk.” 


EAST 


@ On November 24, in the Catholic 
Cathedral in Baltimore, the colored 
nuns, known as the Oblate Sisters of 
Providence, celebrated the 100th An- 
niversary of their founding. A pontif- 
ical mass was celebrated by Bishop 
Curley. 

@ Ac the Norristown, Penna., high 
school, the last mid-winter class had 
66 graduates, of which four were col- 
ored. ‘The pictures of all graduates 
appear together in the local papers. 

@ It is reported that Hammond Dan- 
iels, a colored politician of Atlantic 
City, who died in December, has left 
$50,000 as an educational fund for 
Negro children. The fund will not 
become operative until certain bene- 
ficiaries die, who are to have the in- 
come during their lifetime. After 
their death, the fund will go to Brick 
Junior College, Bricks, North Caro- 
lina. 

@ The National Urban League an- 
nounces its 20th series of social service 
fellowships for the school year 1930- 
31. They amount to $1,200 a year 
and are for attendance at the New 
York School of Social Work and the 
University of Pittsburgh. 

@ The New York School of Social 
Work offers a nine-months fellowship 
to a colored woman who is a college 
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graduate and who wishes to specialize 
in case work. 

@ Taylor Gordon is training a col- 
ored people’s chorus at the Music 
School of the Henry Street Settlement, 
New York. 

@ Howard O. Long, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Public Schools of the 
District of Columbia, recently lectured 
at Yale University on_ intelligence 
tests for colored children. ‘This was 
before the International Conference of 
Psychologists with 27 countries rep- 
resented. Mr. Long’s_ conclusions 
contradicted the usual reports of low 
intelligence among Negroes. 

@ Carl R. Diton, as baritone, took 
part in the concert of the Chamber 
Music Guild in New York City. 





Evelyn M. Brown, 


Ilorence and Ramona Logan 


There were representatives of 
modern peoples on the program. 
@ The West 137th Street branch of 
the Y. W. C. A. in New York City, a 
colored organization, is celebrating its 
25th Anniversary and it has given a 
banquet, pageant, and other public 
events. Mrs. Cecelia Cabaniss-Saund- 
ers has been General Secretary for six- 
teen years. The branch has property 
valued at $500,000, an annual budget 
of $126,639, and over two thousand 
members. 

@ In connection with the Ter-Cen- 
tenary celebration of the settlement of 
New England, a Society of Descen- 
dants of Early New England Negroes 
has been formed. Seventeen members 
of the Society have ancestors who 


most 


N. A. A. C. P. Prize Babies, Jamaica, N. Y., Contest 
Billy Pierce, Jr. 


fought in the Revolution and one js 
descendant of a drummer boy in the 
French and Indian wars. W. E. BR 
Du Bois is Honorary President of the 
Association, Mrs. Florida Rufflin Rid. 
ley, President and Mrs. Mary Lew 
Rollins, Treasurer. 

@ Lincoln University is planning q 
new dormitory. “The Rosenwald Fund 
has given $50,000 and the General 
Education Board $50,000. The build- 
ing will cost at least $150,000 and 
will house 100 students. 

@ Alfred H. Meyer, writing in the 
Boston Transcript concerning the last 
concert of Roland Hayes, says: ‘Mr. 
Hayes stands before his public not jn 
any sense a vocalist, but in every sense 
a singer. The distinction is vital. 
Many of the greatest singers have been 
negligible as vocalists, while Mr. 
Hayes, even as vocalist, can claim pow- 
ers far, very far, from being negligible. 
Further, and not in a derogatory 
sense, Mr. Hayes is essentially a mini- 
aturist. The cameo in music is his 
field. In songs in which cameo-like 
arts of delineation and interpretation 
can be exercised Mr. Hayes seems to 
be without a peer.”’ 

@ The Allied Arts Center in the 
Gainesboro Building, Boston, held an 
anniversary celebration in January. In 
December they presented “The Lost 
Disciple” in the Fine Arts Theater, a 
Negro folk play written by Jack Bates, 
who is employed at the Lenox Hotel. 
The Center is doing an astonishingly 
interesting and complete work on slen- 
der means. Maud Cuney Hare is the 
Director. 

@ Charles K. Ovington, a life mem- 
ber of the N. A. A. C. P. and brother 
of Mary White Ovington, is dead in 
New York at the age of 73. He was 
at the head of the firm of Ovington 
Brothers on Fifth Avenue. 
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In a recent graduation at the Wad- 
leigh High School, New York City, 
among the honor Seniors was Ruth 
Mattis who stood 9th in Scholarship 
among 248 girls and received a Wight 
Scholarship. 


MIDDLE WEST 


@ Four hundred pupils graduated at 
the Springfield, Ill., high school. At the 
head of the class stood Laura Smith, 
a colored girl sixteen years old, who 
was valedictorian. Her average for 
the four years was 93.06 per cent. The 
salutatorian, a white girl, had an 
average of 91 per cent. 

@ The Louisa Brown Home for Col- 
ored Working Girls was opened in 
Ann Arbor, Michigan November 13, 
1929. Mrs. Samuel L. Elliott is or- 
ganizer and Executive Secretary. 

@ In a seventeen-day campaign, the 
Supreme Liberty Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Chicago wrote $1,039,560 
worth of new insurance. 

@ The Reverend Russell H. Brown, 
mentioned in a recent number of THE 
Crisis, after a term of ten months, 
has retired from the City Council of 
Cleveland, Ohio. During his service, 
he gained the confidence of the Coun- 
cil and the respect of the citizens. 

( Allison Oglesby has painted “The 
Return from the Nightshift” on ex- 
hibition at the annual exhibition of 
Michigan artists recently held at the 
Detroit Institute of Arts. This is he 
third year that he has had his paint- 
ings hung. He is a night clerk in the 
postal service of Detroit. 

@ Negro citizens of St. Louis have 
raised over $16,000 for the Commun- 
ity Chest. 

@ Two hundred women attended the 
12th annual council of the Alpha 
Kappa Alpha Sorority in St. Louis. 
Mrs. M. B. Bousfield of Chicago was 
elected as the new Basileus. Miss 
Hazel E. Brown of Kansas City was 
given the annual $1,000 Fellowship. 
She will study for a Ph.D. degree in 
English in England. Miss Brown is 
a Phi Beta Kappa of Kansas Univer- 
sity and has her Master’s degree. 

@ The Pittsburgh Courier was 
founded March 10, 1910 and is cele- 
brating this month its 10th Anniver- 
sary. In honor of the occasion it has 
installed its own press in a new home 
at 2628 Center Avenue, Pittsburgh. 

@ George A. Myers is dead in Cleve- 
land. He was a celebrated barber with 
ashop in the Hollenden Hotel. 

@ Eugene P. Southall received the 
degree of Master of Arts in History at 
the 158th convention of the University 
of Chicago. His thesis was on “Arthur 
Tappan and the Anti-Slavery Move- 


ment.” He is a colored man from 
Norfolk, Virginia. 
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@ William R. Morris, a graduate 
and former teacher of Fisk University, 
and one of the best known lawyers of 
the Northwest, committed suicide in 
Minneapolis in January. Mr. Morris 
had long been ill from nervous over- 
exertion. He was 71 years old and a 
man of fine character and extraordi- 
nary ability. His brother, Edward 
Morris of Chicago, is also a_ well- 
known attorney. 

@ The Victory Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Chicago, Illinois, reports new 


business for 1929 amounting to $6,- 
971,973. 


SOUTH EAST 


@ A campaign has been begun in Sa- 
vannah, Ga., to raise $50,000 to com- 
plete a charity hospital in the southern 
section of the city. The Rosenwald 
Fund has promised to supply a part of 
the cost and Mrs, Henry W. Hodge 
of New York City will give 50c for 
each dollar subscribed. 

@ Dr. George P. Phenix, has been 
made Principal of Hampton Institute 
to succeed Dr. James E. Gregg. Dr. 
Phenix was born in Maine in 1864 
and is a graduate of Colby. He came 
to Hampton in 1904 and has been 
there ever since. 

@ In the eight Episcopal districts of 
the Georgia Diocese of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, there 
was raised during 1929, $65,000 in 
cash for educational purposes. 

@ Dr. Willis J. King, a professor in 
Gammon Theological Seminary, At- 
lanta, Georgia, has received a Rosen- 
wald Fellowship for six months of 
post-graduate study at Oxford Uni- 
versity. Dr. King is a graduate of 
Wiley and has done _ post-graduate 
work in Boston University. For eleven 
years, he has been at Gammon. : 
@ Dr. E. P. Johnson is dead at At- 
lanta. He was pastor of the Reed 
Street Baptist Church and for years 
has been a gentle and well-known fig- 
ure among Atlanta Negroes. 

@ The Chamber of Commerce of 
Salisbury, N. C., has given $10,000 to 
Livingston College. 


MIDDLE SOUTH 


@ The Jackson, Miss. Daily News 
declares editorially: “The plain and 
brutal truth is that we have never 
given equal or adequate educational 
opportunity to the Negro children of 
our state.” Of Mississippi public 
funds, less than $6 a year per child is 
spent for Negro children and $26 a 
year for white children. Sixty per 
cent of the school population is colored, 
and this 60 per cent gets 20 per cent 
of the school fund, while the white 40 
per cent gets 80 per cent of the school 
fund. 





@ ‘Vougaloo College, Miss., has com- 
pleted a building fund of $120,000. 
Of this, $33,333 came from the Gen- 
eral Education Board; $25,000 from 
the American Missionary Association, 
and $8,000 from the Julius Rosenwald 


Fund. This fund will pay for a boy’s 
dormitory, three residence bungalows, 
a small hospital, a practice housekeep- 
ing home and a laundry. 

@ L. T. Holt, a Negro railway clerk 
of Nashville, was in a recent wreck 
on the L, and N. railroad at Trafford, 
Ala. Although weak from the loss of 
blood, he clutched the top of a pile of 
registered mail amid overturned cars 
and the groans of the injured. “I 
must wait for relief,” he said, in spite 
of the fact that his broken ribs were 
protruding through his sides. 

@ A new colored Community Center 
is being established by the Presbyter- 
ians at New Orleans under the Rev. 
U. D. Mooney, a white man. It will 
be modeled after the Little Mission in 
Louisville. 

@ Frank J. Myles, supervisor of 
writing and drawing in the colored 
Nashville public schools, was recently 
made Chairman of the Membership 
Committee for Tennessee in the Na- 
tional Association of Penmanship 
Teachers and Supervisors. 

@ The Zeta Phi Beta Sorority re- 
cently met in Nashville, Tennessee 
with representatives from  twenty- 
seven chapters. Mrs. Ruth T. 
Scruggs was elected Basileus. 

@ Dr. J. Edmund Wood, President 
of the unincorporated branch of the 
colored Baptists, is dead. He was 
born in Kentucky in 1867. For 
thirty-one years he was pastor of the 
First Baptist church of Danville, Ken- 
tucky. 

@ S. D. Redmond, whom a prej- 
udiced judge in Mississippi sought to 
disbar, has won complete vindication 
before the Supreme Court of Missis- 
sippi. 


PACIFIC COAST 


@ Near Las Cruces, New Mexico, 
Negroes have entered 25,600 acres of 
government land. ‘These lands need 
irrigation and the white cattlemen are 
trying to starve the Negroes out. The 
Negroes are seeking money to dig ar- 
tesian wells. 

@ The Attorney-General of the State 
of California is being asked to rule on 
the right of a school board to segregate 
Mexican children from other children 
in one of the Santa Barbara public 
schools. 

@ Mary Anderson is the first colored 
girl to be admitted for nurse training 
at the University of California Hos- 
pital, San Francisco. She is domiciled 


in the nurses home and is only eighteen 
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years of age. She is a niece of Gar- 
land Anderson, the playwright. 

@ A suit is pending in California 
against the San Francisco News, 
which, in describing a well-known sa- 
loon on the “Barbary Coast”, referred 
to the proprietor as “a Portuguese Ne- 
gro”. He sued the newspaper for 
$50,000 because it called him a Negro. 
@ Robert L. Polk of Los Angeles has 
been given a Carnegie Hero medal of 
bronze and $1,000 for saving the lives 
of two deputy sheriffs when three con- 
victs were seeking to escape. 

@ Under a ruling handed down by 
Superior Judge Vicini, Los Angeles, 
Cal., Mrs. Sallie Trainor is forbidden 
to occupy her own property at 160 
East 45th Street, or to permit any 
person who is not a Caucasian to live 
there for the next ninety-nine years. 
This was a decision in an action 
brought by neighbors for an injunction 
to compel the observance of race re- 
striction by contract in this area. 


WEST INDIES 


@ Edward S. Richardson, Postmas- 
ter at St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, was 
born in Georgia in 1888; educated at 
Atlartta University, and worked for 
seven years as teacher under the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association. He mar- 
ried Pearl Grigsby, a graduate of 
Smith College. They have one child, 
a boy. Mr. Richardson was appointed 
Postmaster in the fall of 1929. His 
office acts as an exchange office for the 
sister islands of St. John and St. Croix, 
as well as for the British, French and 
Dutch West Indies. There is a force 
of eight: the Postmaster, six clerks, 
and the janitor, with no carriers. Mrs. 
Richardson has been asked to teach in 
the high school. 

@ The Panama Canal Zone Bar 
Association admits Negro members, At 
the last election, L. S. Carrington, a 
colored native of Barbadoes, was 
elected treasurer and W. C. Todd, a 
native of Nigeria, West Africa and a 
graduate of Lincoln and the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, was made a mem- 
ber of the executive committee. 


WEST AFRICA 


@ F. E. Cholerton, of the American 
Advisory Committee on Education in 
Liberia, is to succeed the late James 
L. Sibley. Cholerton has been mak- 
ing a study of education at Tuskegee 
and the Penn School. He apparently 
knows nothing of Howard, Fisk, At- 
lanta, Talladega and such institutions. 
@ The National Congress of British 
West Africa has held its 4th session 
at Lagoes, Nigeria. It sent greetings 
to American Negroes by cable to THE 
Crisis. 

@ The Catholic Vicar Apostolic of 
the Belgium Upper Congo has been 
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protesting against forced labor in the 
Congo. Few labor recruits are ob- 
tained voluntarily, and in some cases, 
nearly every man of the specified age 
is taken from the villages to work for 
the concessionary companies away 
from home. 

@ Miss Charity Zomelo, a native girl 
from the Gold Coast, British West 
Africa, has completed the course at the 
Summit High School, New Jersey. 
She has been educated by the Rev- 
erend Florence Randolph. 

@ The disturbances in South Eastern 
Nigeria where brave British troops 
killed black women, have not been yet 
thoroughly explained. The govern- 
ment of Nigeria summoned the editors 
of the local press and warned them of 
“grave consequences” if they should 
print too much. So far as can be 
learned, the trouble came through an 
attempt to lay a head tax on women. 
The women, ten thousand strong, de- 
stroyed over $50,000 worth of prop- 
erty; raided the government offices; 
broke open the prison and liberated 30 
prisoners. Most of the white people 
ran away pell-mell and they then 
brought in white and Negro troops 
armed with Lewis machine guns. 
Lieutenant R. N. Hill was the distin- 
guished officer who led the troops and 
gave the command to fire. Eight 
women were wounded; nineteen wom- 
en and one man killed by gun fire and 
ten women died of wounds. 

@ The French claim that they have 
at last stopped the decrease in popula- 
tion in Equatorial French Africa. 
Since 1921, the number of doctors and 
nurses has been doubled, and the bud- 
get increased from $100,000 to over 
$400,000. Two million four hundred 
and three thousand natives have been 
examined and 98,000 treated for sleep- 
ing sickness. 


SOUTH AFRICA AND 
AUSTRALIA 


@ Australia is having trouble with 
her immigrants. By national law, she 
will allow no colored immigrants, 
neither Mongolians nor Negroes. Now 
she is dissatisfied with the kind of 
white people that are coming in. 
Among her inhabitants are 55,000 col- 
ored Maoris, and the Australian 
Worker suggests a separate Maori 
state. 

@ On a Peninsular and Oriental boat 
sailing from Australia to England, 
there were Australians, New Zealand- 
ers and Maoris, who were exceedingly 
friendly. At Durban and Capetown, 
a number of South Africans joined the 
ship and immediately there was 
trouble. Some of the South Africans 
refused to go to the tables; others re- 
fused to play in the deck games. They 


sent deputations to the Captain and 
several times fights were imminent. 
At last, the Captain gave way and seg- 
regated the Maoris at separate tables 
in the dining room. 


@ The unrest among the natives of 
South Africa still continues. The lat. 
est seat of trouble has been Carnarvon 
and East London, Cape Colony. The 
natives are threatening to strike for 
higher wages and there have been many 
attempts at sabotage on the railroads. 


@ The government of the Union of 
South Africa has purchased the Bush- 
man paintings collected by Dr. Leo 
Frobenius. They have made him a 
grant of $25,000 for these paintings 
and for further research work. 


EAST AFRICA 


@ Little wars in Africa still go on but 
are beneath the notice of large news 
agencies. There is continued fighting 
in the Nuer country of the Egyptian 
Sudan, and in the Nuba hills “minor 
operations” have been made against 


Chief LaFofa. 

@ An Italian, Alberto Prasso, has 
obtained concessions for platinum min- 
ing in Abyssinia. He has floated a 
company in Paris with a capital of 


$360,000. 





Ira Aldrich as Othello 
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THE STORY OF 
RONALD JOSEPH 

T was not until I was eleven years 

old that I knew what my mother 
looked like. When I was very young 
she decided to come to the United 
States but could not afford to take me 
with her; a childless couple, friends of 
hers, Mr. and Mrs. Theophilus 
Joseph, adopted me. ‘This was in St. 
Kitts in 1910. A short while after 
the Josephs moved to the Island of 
Dominica where we stayed for ten 
years. In 1921, my foster parents 
also decided to come to the United 
States and it was then that I saw my 
mother. 

When I came to America, she had 
nothing to say against the way my 
foster parents had brought me up— 
there was no suggestion that I return 
to her. I live with my foster parents 
and pay weekly visits to my mother. 

My foster parents have done what 


they can to give me an education. The, 


lat two and half years of my high 
school period were spent in a private 
school, the Fieldston School of Ethical 
Culture, where I had obtained an Art 
Scholarship. The hours were so ar- 
ranged that it was not possible for me 
to work during the school term. I 
worked during the summer and was 
financed by my parents during the 
school term. 

[ obtained an art scholarship 
through Dr. Henry Fritz. I became 
acquainted with Dr. Fritz through my 
art teacher in public school. She 
heard that Dr. Fritz was opening a 
Saturday art class for children spon- 
sored by the School Art League and 
sent me to him. I was taken into the 
class; I was the only colored boy in 
it At our sixth annual exhibition a 
whole wall of the room in the Metro- 
politant Museum was set aside for my 
work only. This happened at the same 
time that I completed my art course in 
high school. 

T am now trying to get a scholar- 
ship to the Yale School of Fine Arts 
but would also like to get either a job 
as helper in an artist’s studio or as an 
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Ronald Joseph (see Frontispiece) 


illustrator in order to work my way 
through Yale. 

If I do get into Yale, after I leave 
there I should like, to do imaginative 
work. I shall not try to copy any- 
one, just working my own way and 
using my own ideas. 


The above is the autobiography of 
Ronald Joseph, who recently exhibited 
60 charcoal watercolors and crayon 
drawings at the Metropolitan Museum. 
Dr. Henry E. Fritz arranged an- 
nually to have the work of the 30 most 
gifted children which he has found 
exhibited. Joseph is the first pupil of 
Dr. Fritz who has done work which 
merited an individual section. He is, 
as Dr. Fritz believes, the first reward 
which the city has received for the se- 
lect experimental class in art which 
Dr. Fritz organized six years ago. 
Ronald Joseph is not only interested in 
art; he is an athlete, winning second 
place recently in the inter-scholastic 
high jump; is gentle in manner, and 
has always been interested in draw- 
ings. He says in a recent interview: 

“Some things stand out very clearly 
about my drawing, because I used to 
annoy people so,” he said. “In school 
the kids would draw ships on their 
slates. They'd begin by drawing a dia- 





gram of the kitchen. Instead of leav- 
ing them alone I’d run around and 
say, ‘You don’t see a ship that way.’ 

“From the time I was very little I 
used to want to draw things in the 
market place, the bright colors, the 
feeling in the heat.” 


Recently, William Pickens, Field 
Secretary of the N. A. A. C. P., 
lectured at the Lincoln School, 
New York City. He talked on the 
subject of races. The children were 
much interested and asked ques- 
tions. Among other things, Mr. 
Pickens showed how the present 
conditions in Africa are the result 
of generations of slave trading and 
exploitation. After his lecture, the 
teacher found on her desk the fol- 
lowing poem written by one of the 
students. The teacher writes: 
“Isn't it rather a challenge to those 
who think fourteen and fifteen year 
old boys and girls do only childish 
things?” 


Remorse 
By IVRIA ADELBLUM 
WE stole you from the jungle, 


From the swaying palms 
And the singing birds. 
We robbed you of your happiness ; 
We crushed your spirit 
And numbed your soul. 
We brought you to a world of trouble. 
We took away your freedom 
And made you slaves. 
So that we might sing and dance, 
Someone had to do our labor. 
Now we have freed you; 
But we keep you apart, 
Because you are black, and we are white. 
There’s a tall thick wall between us. 
We robbed you, used you, 
And dropped you by the wayside. 

* * * « x « 
You might have cleared the tangled 

jungle, 

With its tall slim trees 
And its chattering monkeys. 
You might have tamed your land, 
And turned it into a beautiful country. 
We stole you from it all. 
I am ashamed. 


BACKGROUND 


Is background necessary for the cold 
cut profile of the cameo or the more 
merging outline of the bas-relief? It 
is background that sustains them. So 
potent is setting! 

(Will you please turn to page 106) 
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PATIENT ASSES 


MET my friend one morning on 

Seventh Avenue as we were hurry- 
ing opposite ways to our work. She 
asked : 

“Did you attend 
ture?” 

1 did not. 

She said: 
as sincere.” 

I quite agreed with her. 

And then she said: “You were wise 
in advocating Pan-Africanism.” 

I thanked her. I was glad that she 
saw the point. I wished again, as I 
have often wished, that other people 
would see it. Here was a statesman 
fronr the Union of South Africa. Ef- 
fort was made before his visit to the 
United States to commit the colored 
people to support of him and his policy 
in order that their action might in- 
fluence their colored brethren in South 
Africa. As he was about to arrive, a 
movement was put on foot to get col- 
ored leaders to sign a laudatory ad- 
dress and thank Jans Smuts for his 
South African Negro program! This 
was fortunately blocked. Then a quiet 
conference was arranged in Washing- 
ton by the Phelps Stokes Fund in 
which the program was confined to 
carefully restricted discussion of the 
American race problem and arranged 
so as to include no single Negro who 
had been in South Africa or had expert 
knowledge of the South African situ- 
ation. 


the Smuts lec- 


“He does not strike me 


N the meantime, however, Mr. 

Smuts, himself, supplied a good deal 
of missing information. He had no 
sooner opened his mouth at Town 
Hall, New York City, than he put his 
own foot deeply and completely in it. 
He compared Negroes to patient asses 
and wanted them to dance and sing! 
Negroes have been more patient than 
most asses and asses do not usually 
dance and sing. Indeed, the animals 
that dance and sing best are the least 
patient with demagogues like Smuts. 

Dr. Moton of Tuskegee, who among 
a half-dozen Negro leaders sat upon 
the platform, was the only one who 
had the courage to challenge Smuts 
then and there. We congratulate him 
upon the deed. 
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My dear Dr. Du Bois: 

I have been wanting a long time to thank you for your beautiful tribute 
to my brother, Moorfield Storey, in the December Crisis. He himself 
would have said it was too much—that he did not deserve it. But I think 
he did—as much as any man could deserve such high praise, for his heart 
was with you in the struggle against injustice and barbarity. I believe the 
last argument he made in any court was before the Supreme Court and 
in defence of Negro rights. His voice and manner were always so quiet 
that I do not think people realized how deeply rooted his feelings were 
on the side of the oppressed. I think it was perhaps his legal training 
which made him unwilling to appeal to emotion—but always to the people's 
sense of justice, and to their recognition of actual facts. He was not an 
orator. But he felt a deep disappointment in the lack of response that he 
met with everywhere—the settled indifference to any abuses—no matter 
what. I have been reading his Life of Sumner lately, and now I am reading 
your John Brown—I am more interested than in anything I have read for 
a long time. When it was published, I could not use my eyes and so only 
glanced over it, and now I am carried away by it. It is an epic like a 
Greek tragedy. It made me sick at heart last summer to see that book 
“John Brown’s Body”. I couldn’t read it. I am glad you are interested 
in Single Tax. I think it possibly would be the solution of many problems 
if it could be adopted—the Southern problem—and prohibition and war 
—for it would take the power from the ruling class. I feel sad for 


America. 


Mariana T. Storey. 


Smuts explained. He meant noth- 
ing derogative. He was compliment- 
ing Negroes. That is Smuts all over! 
Shrewd, wary, insincere, distrusted 
throughout South Africa by black and 
white, Boer and Briton, desperately 
trying to pose in Europe and America 
as a great Liberal and forever damned 
by his determination to keep black folk 
in eternal subjection to white, while 
salving the fools with fair words. 
Herzog, his opponent and the present 
Premier, is at least sincere. He is as 
narrow in his “Nigger” hatred as 
Smuts, but his narrowness is lack of 
knowledge and not deliberate and suave 


hypocrisy. Herzog wants to learn. 
Smuts will never learn. He knows it 
all now. 


ND he ought to know it. He and 
his party established the color 
caste of South Africa in its present 
form. From the founding of the 
Union of South Africa until 1924, 
Smuts has been a member of the Cabi- 
net and often Prime Minister. Dur- 
ing this time he helped establish and 
vigorously defended the following 
caste system for black men: 
1. Disfranchisement of all persons 
of Negro descent, except in Cape Col- 





ony, and even there Negro voters can 


not vote for Negro candidates. 


2. Disarming the natives by exclud- 
ing them from the militia. 

3. Depriving natives of their land 
and prohibiting them from _ buying 
land except in restricted areas. This 
legislation gave a million and a half 
whites 87 per cent of the land and 
five million natives 13 per cent. 

4. Excluding Negroes from the 
Civil Service. 

5. “Jim Crow” regulations for rail- 
roads and public buildings. There are 
separate Post Offices for blacks, either 
at the back of the white Post Office or 
underground. Even here, no native 
clerk is employed and natives must 
take off their hats when entering any 
public building. In some cases they 
cannot walk on the sidewalk. 

6. Direct taxation on natives, at the 
rate of $5 to $10 a year and using 
most of this money for the benefit of 
the whites, who pay no poll tax. 

7. Educational facilities are % 
meagre that 95 per cent of the natives 
are illiterate. In the Transvaal for 4 
long time the government grant 
native schools was about the same sum 
as they expended for the upkeep of ani 
mals in the Pretoria Zoo. 
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§. The pass system which compells 
every native to be registered and carry 
a pass without which he is subject to 
arrest and imprisonment. 

Some of these regulations do not ap- 
ply to persons of mixed blood and edu- 
cated natives not living in tribes, but 
even for them the caste discrimination 
and restrictions are humiliating and 
disgraceful and make South Africa the 
worst place on earth for colored folk 
to live. 

Conceive what would happen to an 
Englishman who had treated Irishmen 
in this way and who came to the 
United States to lecture? How many 
Irishmen would be sitting on his plat- 
form grinning at him? We certainly 
are patient asses. We shall never se- 
cure emancipation from the tyranny of 
the white oppressor until we have 
achieved it in our own souls. 





OW much might have been ac- 
complished for the advantage of 
Africa and the reputation of American 
Negroes if we had with quiet dignity 
refused to sit on Smuts’ platform and 
to go into conference with him except 
on the clear understanding that we 
would be perfectly free to demand 
from him an explanation of South 
African conditions and his part in mak- 
ing them. Why was it not perfectly 
in order for some member of that con- 
ference to ask Jan Smuts courteously 
but firmly why he had deliberately lied 
at Town Hall and told a questioner 
that an American Negro could buy 
land and live in South Africa? 
Meantime, can not everyone see how 
necessary it is for persons of Negro 
descent in all parts of the world to un- 
derstand their respective problems? 
How humiliating to see prominent 
American Negro leaders put them- 
selves in a position to appear as cats- 
paws against the plain wishes and in- 


terests of their blood brothers in 
Africa! 





HE problems of Negroes differ, to 
_be sure, the world over in many 
intricate and vital respects, but at bot- 
tom, they are the same: the political 
disfranchisement of Negro blood; the 
distortion of the facts of Negro history 
and accomplishment ; racial discrimina- 
tion in everyday life; limitation of edu- 
cation so as to increase black serfdom 
and white profits: “Jim-Crow” policies 
of all sorts and personal insult based 
on color of skin. 

The degree in which these various 
disabilities are applied differs in dif- 
ferent countries and at different times, 
but they are all present in some degree 
in every Negro group. It is, therefore, 
of the greatest importance that these 
Sroups understand each other; that 
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British Negroes stop criticizing and 
sneering at American Negroes; that 
American Negroes realize what British 
Negroes are accomplishing and endur- 
ing; that South Americans and West 
Indians cease making a white skin their 
one clear ideal; that African Negroes 
keep in close touch with their cousins 
overseas, and that all Negroes look to- 
ward the Black World in an effort to 
be intelligent and thoughtful and help- 
ful in the development of the black folk 
of all lands. 


This does not involve in the slightest 
degree any attempt needlessly and ig- 
norantly to interfere in the government 
or self-development or self-determina- 
tion of the different groups or any 
widespread migration; but it does call 
for intelligence and co-operation in 
every possible way and on the broadest 
scale. 

This is the deep and unanswerable 
demand for a Pan-African movement. 
Who will respond? 


OUR ECONOMIC PERIL 


ORTUNATELY, the attention 

of thinkers, black and white, is 
being drawn to the economic crisis 
which faces the American Negro. Nor- 
man Thomas, the white leader of 
American Socialists, writing in the 
New Leader, said recently: 


Jim Crow cars, poor schools, segre- 
gation, bad housing and exclusion from 
industrial opportunity make up the tale 
of the Negroes’ woes against which there 
is a rising tide of justifiable resentment. 
If anything, lack of economic opportunity 
in trades is growing worse and not bet- 
ter. This is in part a byproduct of tech- 
nological unemployment which increases 
the pressure for jobs; in part it is due 
to racial prejudice. There is, for in- 
stance, a shift in the South from colored 
to white barbers and waiters. I have 
previously referred to the outrageous ac- 
tion of a local of the Upholsterers’ Union 
here in New York in refusing a card to 
a Negro carpet layer on account of his 
color. Unions that follow this practice 
kill their own soul. 

It does not take much of a prophet to 
foresee the coming of a time when at 
last the white mill hands will strike 
against intolerable conditions. In the 
South many of the mills, especially those 
owned by Northern capital, will turn to 
Negroes. Economic war will be height- 
ened by racial feeling. The only way to 
avert such fate is to organize Negro 
workers as well as white workers and to 
assert an economic solidarity now before 
it is too late. 


George S. Schuyler, writing in the 
New York Times, says, on the other 
side: 

Comforting as is the idea of a self- 
sufficient group economy for the Negro 
to white people wedded to the ideal of 
racial separatism, we must face the facts 


of the situation. What the Negro needs 
now is not for a few philanthropists to 
give money to Negro schools and stop 
there, but for these same philanthropists, 
who own and control the industry and 
commerce of the country, to lower the 
color bars in their stores, factories, mills, 
warehouses and so forth, thus enabling 
the Negroes whom they have helped to 
educate to make a decent living and ad- 
vance in the social and economic scale, 
not as Negroes but as Americans. 

Meantime, neither the Trade Union- 
ists nor the Philanthropists are making 
any real movement to lift the Negro 
permanently away from _ starvation. 
The only way that the Negro can ac- 
complish this through his own efforts 
is to begin with consumers’ co-opera- 
tion. This is the reason that we have 
been devoting so much space lately in 
THE Crisis to explaining this road to 
economic independence. Negroes have 
tried it several times and have failed or 
succeeded for obvious reasons. Chain 
grocery stores in Memphis failed be- 
cause they were not really co-operative; 
they became organized for private 
profit and could not meet the compe- 
tition of white chain stores. Efforts in 
Philadelphia for the purchase of coal 
or other articles failed. 

On the other hand, the students’ co- 
operative store at Bluefield has been 
extraordinarily successful, not simply 
as a store, but as a school of business 
training. In New York City, there has 
been widespread buying of multiple 
homes on a co-operative basis. Some 
have failed; some have had fair suc- 
cess; a few have been very successful. 
There is no reason why with thought 
and study a large measure of success 
can not be obtained. 

Meantime, educated Negroes should 
listen carefully to the words of two 
men: Benjamin Stolberg, a white man, 
has recently emphasized the fact that 
the Negro problem is essential and pri- 
marily a labor problem and the next 
steps must be in the direction of labor 
organization. Abram Harris, a colored 
professor of Howard University, em- 
phasizes in this number of THE Crisis, 
the attitude of trade unions and the 


clear path which Negro labor must 
follow. 


BARBADOES 
EVERAL Barbadians have written 


me concerning a paragraph in the 
January Crisis. The paragraph said 
that in Barbados ‘Negroes have no 
chance to own land and are used as a 
reservoir of common labor.” This state- 
ment was, of course, too sweeping—if 
interpreted as meaning that no persons 
of Negro descent in all Barbadoes 
owned land. Naturally, there are many 
landowners, merchants and civil serv- 
ice employees of Negro descent in that 
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island. But for the mass the situation 
is this: There are 106,470 acres on 
which a population of 169,385 are liv- 
ing. Much of this land is monopolized 
by large plantations and absentee land- 
holders for the raising of sugar-cane, 
cotton and other crops. That means 
that the great mass of the people are 
not able to buy or rent land at any 
reasonable price and can not become 
peasant-proprietors, as for instance, in 
Jamaica. For this reason, thousands of 
them have migrated from time to time 
and Barbadians have been the chief 
laborers on such great works as the 
Panama Canal. Their work has been 
important and valuable, but wretchedly 
paid because of the necessity of selling 
their labor at a low price. 

We were referring to these facts in 
the paragraph mentioned. 


THE COURTESY LIST 


HAVE for some time been mean- 
[ ing to publish a list of those 
American publishers and _ periodicals 
which capitalize the word “Negro”. 
The following list is admittedly in- 
complete, but it is worth scanning: 

The Atlantic Monthly 

The Century Magazine 

The American Mercury 

The New Republic 

The Nation 

The Virginia Quarterly 

The New York World 

The Herald-Tribune 

The Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences 

The United States Census 

The Macmillan Company 

Doubleday, Doran and Company 

Duffield and Company 

Harcourt, Brace and Company 

Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 

There are doubtless other names 
that ought to be included here which 
I do not now recall. Will my friends 
remind me? Meantime, let us not 
forget that the following institutions 
persist in what must now be regarded 
as a deliberate insult to twelve million 
Americans: 

The New York Times 

The New York Sun 

The Dictionary of American 
Biography 

The Encyclopedia Britannica. 

The U. S. Government Printing 
Office. 


AN APPOINTMENT 


HE appointment of Charles S. 

Johnson as the American repre- 
sentative on the commission which is 
to inquire into slavery in Liberia is a 
step of unusual significance. The 
United States Government has been 
extremely wary in allowing itself to 
be represented officially by an Ameri- 
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can of Negro descent. ‘lo be sure, 
we have had ministers in the past to 
Haiti and Liberia, but these repre- 
sentatives concerned only the two 
countries directly. If our memory is 
not deceived, never before in an inter- 
national commission, where a body like 
the League of Nations is represented 
by white men, has the United States 
nominated a colored man to represent 
this country. President Hoover de- 
serves credit, not simply for the ap- 
pointment, but for the character and 
ability of the man whom he appointed. 
Mr. Johnson, together with representa- 
tives of the League of Nations, and a 
representative of the government of 
Liberia, will investigate the widespread 
charge of the existence of slavery in 


Liberia. 


THE BOYCOTT 

IDE by side with consumers’ co- 

operation, and of greater initial 
importance because it can so easily be 
put into force, stands the boycott as a 
weapon which American Negroes can 
use for their economic defense. Boy- 
cotting consists of concerted refusal to 
trade with a particular store or firm 
until it meets a group’s wishes in re- 
spect to treatment, conditions of work, 
personnel, prices, etc. In America, it 
has to be used with care and under 
careful legal advice because merchants 
and manufacturers have so hedged 
themselves about with laws that boy- 
cotters may find themselves open to 
prosecution for interfering with the 
firm’s profits! 

Nevertheless, the method can be and 
has been widely used. The Consum- 
ers’ League has brought pitiless pub- 
licity to bear upon firms which mis- 
treat and underpay their employees. 
And recently, in Chicago, the Chicago 
Whip, a paper owned and conducted 
by Negroes, has been carrying on a 
widespread campaign to compel firms 
catering to Negro trade in the Chicago 
black belt to hire Negro clerks. 

This touches a matter of deep in- 
justice to Negroes. Not only in chi- 
cago, but in practically all large cities, 
like New York, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh and Indianapolis, not to mention 
all Southern towns and cities, the 
white storekeepers in the Negro dis- 
tricts monopolize the Negro retail 
trade, often neglect and even grossly 
mistreat and cheat their colored cus- 
tomers, and to cap the injustice, hire 
no colored help. Personal treatment 
of the colored customer in later years 
has greatly improved, but with few 
exceptions, the independent firms and 
particularly the chain stores, insist on 
putting white clerks and managers 
over their black belt stores. 


This is a double injustice. First 


and foremost, it cuts down tremend. 
ously the opportunities for work 
among trained colored workers, and 
secondly, it establishes an impossible 
economic caste. 

To combat this, there is one tremen- 
dous and most effective weapon. The 
colored people have a right, after ascer- 
taining the facts, to agree among them- 
selves not to trade with certain stores 
until they either get better treatment 
or until the stores hire colored clerks, 
or until other changes in policy are 
made. Sometimes, the attack should 
be directed toward the kind of goods 
sold in the black belt. It is common 
custom in New York, for instance, to 
dump old and spoiled goods in the col- 
ored district and sell them at high 
prices. 

The success of the campaign carried 
on by the Chicago Whip has appar- 
ently been most encouraging. It be- 
gan with a survey of the South side 
business concerns of all types which de- 
pend partially or solely upon colored 
people for support. This showed an 
easy possibility of openings for seven 
thousand colored employees in these 
establishments. After this, an investi- 
gator carefully counted the white and 
colored patrons of the different places 
in the course of the day for a period 
of time, until it was possible to de- 
termine the volume of colored busi- 
ness. A representative of the newspaper 
then approached the proprietor. He 
pointed out the trade that he was get- 
ting from colored people; the fact that 
neither he nor his clerks lived in the 
district ; that they did not deposit their 
money in colored banks; that they did 
not patronize colored restaurants; or 
other colored enterprises. In other 
words, that they were content to take 
all and leave nothing. 

The replies of the merchants were 
taken down and published by the 
Whip. The Whip then proceeded to 
get the aid of churches, clubs, organi- 
zations and prominent people, and 
held monthly meetings. The result of 
five months of this campaign was that 
over 400 people secured positions di- 
rectly through the office of the Whip 
and some 600 indirectly. ‘The goal 
set by the Chicago Whip is five thou- 
sand positions before the spring of 
1930!” ; 

This is but the beginning. Public 
accommodations, like telephones and 
street cars, should be attacked. Meter 
readers for electric light and gas com- 
panies should be demanded. Large 
manufacturers should be confronted 
with the facts. All this propaganda 
must have back of it the organized de- 
termination of large numbers of col- 
ored people to withdraw their patron- 
age from recalcitrant merchants, unless 
they yield. 
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a purely commercial viewpoint. 


Race Crossings 
(Continued from page 82) 


statistics were: the fact of an undim- 
inishing birth-rate, only a moderate 
number of deaths from pulmonary 
troubles, and a favorable amount of 
property owned in relation to the sal- 
aries of the wage earners. 

However, the most significant, to the 
average reading citizen, would prob- 
ably be those figures which show the 
cultural and educational achievements 
of the group. Representatives from 50 
of these families have had European 
travel, 20 have the degree of Master 
of Arts, 5 have the degree of Ph. D., 
and 5 are Phi Beta Kappa members 
out of 40 who have attended colleges 
where it is granted. There are many 
others who are without degrees, yet 
who are teachers and professional per- 
sons of great influence and high stand- 
ing in their respective communities. 

Yet, this study was by no means at- 
tempted as any proof of the superiority 
of the mixed blood over the full- 
blooded Negro. In fact interesting 
comparisons have occurred all through 
the compilation of the data, to refute 
such a theory. The two wealthiest 
men of the group were, one almost 
white and one almost black; and again 
two of the most intellectual, were exact 
opposites as to color and type. 
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WHERE IS YOUR BOY? 


He is in a big city and you cannot keep him out of it; but you can see that he has 
a decent place to live in, proper food, and good companions. 


YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


There are 78 colored Y.M.C.A.’s in the United States; 30 of these have dormi- 
tories. The following associations are supporting this advertisement: 


DENVER, COLORADO 
Glenarm Branch, 2800 Glenarm St. 
With dormitory 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
181 W. 135th Street, With dormitory 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
Center Avenue Branch, Center Ave. at Francis 
St., With dormitory 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Druid Hill Avenue Branch, 1619 Druid Hill 
Avenue, With dormitory 


Perbaps a dozen people have said to me since the appearance of the Crisis ad., ‘I bad no idea of the extent and scope of 
the work of the Y. M. C. A. among the colored people.’ 
effect of this in creating a feeling of dignity and pride on the part of the membership in a nation-wide and forward 
looking organization, will in my opinion, be fruitful of results all out of proportion to the expense involved, looked at from 
I make no apology to anybody for looking at it from this angle.” 


However, some of the older theories 
concerning mulattoes do seem to be 
refuted by the data concerning this 


group. One is, that in the third gen- 
eration mulattoes become infertile, an- 
other that the mental and_ physical 
calibre of mulattoes is inferior to either 
parent stock. Perhaps, most vicious of 
all is the popular supersitition that two 
fair colored people or one colored per- 
son fair enough to be mistaken for 
white, and a white person, are apt to 
produce a black child. We have found 
no evidence to prove the truth of any 
of these theories. 


mh Ae he CP. 


(Continued from page 86) 


It is held in the state that had for one 
of its foremost sons, the first President 
of the N. A. A. C. P. This year and 
this conference are an opportunity. 
The opportunity is for colored Ameri- 
cans and for all those to whom the 
work of the Association is significant, 
to show that what has been accom- 
plished is appreciated, that it has really 
taken hold of people’s imaginations. 
What is now in prospect, as the N. 
A. A. C. P. enters upon its majority, 
is a condition which the Civil War 
only forecast. Probably more ground 
has been won since the Civil War than 


NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
Dryades Street Branch, 2220 Dryades St. 


HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
Forster Street Branch, 628 Forster St. 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
Hunton Branch, 1618 Church St. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
2763 Wabash Avenue, With dormitory 


This as frequent from white people as from colored. 


Write and tell him 


The 


FRITZ CANZLER. 


in all the time preceding it. And the 
condition which is now beginning to 
cast its light before, is one in which all 
men shall be given opportunity on a 
human, not a color, basis. In the 
progress which has been made, and it 
is an immense progress, the N. A. A. 
C. P. has been a pioneer. It remains 
to be seen whether the gains can be 
consolidated, the advance assured, the 
work gloriously begun carried to 
fruition. This is the opportunity and 
the challenge offered by the Moorfield 
Storey-Louis Marshall Memorial 
Campaign for the year 1930. Let no 
one ever complain of his lot if, hav- 
ing the opportunity to contribute to 
this work, he now fails to do all in 
his power. 


H. j. &. 


“Jim Crow” Travel 
(Continued from page 88) 


whites.” At that time a crowd began 
to collect and a cop whom the agent 
called came up and yelled at me as if 
I were inhuman, to get out at once. 
I was very nervous by that time and 
remembering what a lady member of 
my race suffered at the hands of white 
ruffans at Palatka during the winter 
and not knowing anyone in Deland to 
protect me, I got out. There was no 
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way for me to reach Daytona Beach 
by rail except via an out-of-the-way 
route, but I had to resort to it. By 
inquiring at the colored section I got 
a gentleman to drive me to Lake 
Helen, where I had to wait a long time 
for a train, which would bring me to 
New Smyrna. When I reached there 
I found I could not leave there until 
2 A. M. for Port Orange, so although 
it was then dark, I found out how to 
reach friends there, who brought me 
home. 


HE President of Fisk University 

and I were traveling with a quar- 
tet to raise money for the Institution. 
It was during the holidays. We were 
making the leading cities in Oklahoma, 
Texas and Louisiana. In order to 
make a heavy schedule, we were taking 
late trains and transferring to our next 
point over night. The members of 
the quartet had been riding the day 
coach at night. The weather was crisp 
and the men had contracted colds. 


In transferring from Houston to 
New Orleans, we decided to secure 
Pullman accommodations and take the 
risk. . It was inter-state traffic and the 
written law was in our favor. We 
purchased two sections. The Presi- 
dent and I were to ride in the uppers 
and the members of the quartet in the 
lowers. Our great desire was to pro- 
tect the health of the young men and 
as a consequence guarantee good musi- 
cal programs for the audiences we 
were meeting. 


When we took our Pullman in 
Houston, we found the beds had not 
been “made down.” Hence, it became 
necessary for the members of the quar- 
tet to sit where they could be observed 
by the occupants of the car. To our 
regret, we discovered there was a very 
narrow, prejudiced, “fire-eating” per- 
son riding the car. When he discov- 
ered four young colored men on the 
car, “he went up in the air.” He 
gazed at them as if they were strange 
animals from some jungle. At once 
he began agitation among the passen- 
gers, trying to get the young men put 
out of the car. 

I went into the smoker and found 
the man “storming” over the situa- 
tion. He asked, “who brought those 
men on this train?” 

I replied, “The President of the 
University they represent and I are 
travelling with them in the interest of 
the college. They have been riding 
the open coaches at night until they are 
ill. Tonight we brought them on the 
Pullman to protect our programs.” 

He said, “Well, I do not know 
whom I think less of, the men for com- 
ing into the coach or the ones who 
brought them in here. There is a 
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Allen University 
Columbia, $. C. 
A Co-Educational Institutien 


Offering Courses in 
YME JUNIOR COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


ARTS AND Sa 
THEOLOGY MUSIC COMMERCE 
HOME ECONOMICS 


TRACHER TRAINING A SPECIALTY 
DEGREES: A.B., B.D., Th.B., 
A.B. in Educatien 


Approved by the State of Somth Ceroline. Aided 
by the Sleter Pand ond the Generel Bdecstion 
Beard. Facilities increased this year. 


DAVID H. SIMS, President 
BISHOP JOHN HURST, 
Chairman Trustee Board 


AGENTS WANTED 
EVERYWHERE 


For particulars write the 
Director of Agencies 


THE CRISIS 


69 Fifth Avenue New York City 


THe CHEYNEY TRAINING 
ScHOOL FoR TEACHERS 
(& B8TATE NORMAL SCHOOL) 

CHEYNEY, PA. 


4 PENNSYLVANIA State Normal School 

offering, in addition to the regular Normal 
X\eademic Course ef two years, professional 
tree year eourses is Home Eeonomies and 
ihep Work. 


\ diploma from any ef these courses makes a 
meduate eligible to teach in the public echoels 
4 Pennsylvania. 


Por further information end catalog, write 


LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, Principal 
CHEYNEY, PA. 


The time for 
Schools 
to advertise 


is during the year 
when parents are 
making up their 
minds. 


Phone Lincoln 1290 


E. LOUIS MOORE, A.B., LL.B. 


COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW 


309 Mme. Walker Bldg. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Member of all courts of the state of Indians 
and United States District Court 


HARTSHORN MEMORIAL 
COLLEGE 


Richmond, Va. 


NOW —An Academy 


Eventually—A College fer 
the Se 
Education ef 


Young Womea, 
whis ae which ane ee eet apart fer 


the edueation women evr 
sinee my Tanees in 1888, “all - the 


wosk 
high ed by the State ef Vin 
courses ; 


1 Course 
a Preparaiory Coane whieh will “ane we 
coll 


Sastonern ¢ offers, besides its pure sehelastie quz- 
riculum, a home influenee where the developmen 
ef Christian eharacter is the fundamental purpess, 


Send for a catalogue to the President. 


MRS. HARRIETT I. TALCOTT, 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Btate accretited 
Three year course in 
general nursing. 656 
bed hospital. On ap- 
peeved list of Amee- 
pond eee of Sur- 


cation, 

above sea level. 
High School 
uates admitted. 


_ 
Write to, Ethel M. Bigham, R. N. 
Supt. of Nurses 


BURRELL MEmorIAL HospmtaL 


Roanoke, Va. 


St. Mary’s School 


Az Episcopal boarding school fer girk, 
umder the direction of the sisters of &. 
Mary. Address: THE SISTER-IN-CHARGE, 
6188 Germantown Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


incoln® School 


261-269 West 1251 St _NY.C. 


Secretarial 
All Commercial Course 
Civil Service Course 
REGENTS AIDS: Algebra, English, Gram- 


mar, Arithmetic-elementary 
vanced, Social Science, Geography end 
U. S. History. 

SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 
—for license No. 1 Exam. N. Y. Gay 
Elementary Schools. 

SUMMER SCHOOL COACHING —9 
hours July-August classes now forming 
May examins. 

LECTURE COURSE now organizing. 

INSTRUCTORS: Gilby Robinson LLB. 
on” F.LP.S. Howard Day BS. M. 

A. (Fordham University New Yerk). 
CATALOGUES ON REQUEST 
Phone Monument 3620 
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I NDIVIDUALS and 

corporations who re- 
quire the services of a long 
established banking insti- 
tution are cordially in- 
| vited to correspond with 
@e| the 


BINGA STATE BANK 
3452 So. State Street Chicago, Illinois 


Mail and Cable transfers. A. B. A. Travelers Checks. Our 
service in the Collection Department is unequaled. 


The Binga State Bank is known for its conservative methods 
in the handling of general banking business. 
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We Solicit Business on the Strength 
of 20 Years Banking 









going to see the men are put off at quartet in it. 


Beaumont.” We finally yielded to his urgent re- 
I replied, “This is inter-state ser- quest and transferred the quartet. The 
vice and is protected by law.” irate passenger ceased his plotting. We 


He said, “I don’t believe there is all went to bed—and to think on the 
any such law. In Texas it is illegal outrage. We decided some people 
for colored people to ride on the Pull- made their own laws regardless of the 
man.” Constitution or the statutes, that rea- 

I sought to appeal to his manhood son and common sense had been de- 
so I said, “Well, anyway, these men throned, and that Christianity had been 
are from a University.. They are well weighed in the balance and found 
educated, are dignified and courteous. wanting. We cried out with the 
[ can not see that their being on the prophet of old—“Lord, how long?” 
car should be objectionable.” Se eer 

The fact they were University men College Dramatics 
seemed to make him more angry. He (Continued from page 92) 
said, “Just to think, white people will The final argument for college 
sleep in those same beds tomorrow  dramatics is, it serves as an audience 
on His wrath seemed to increase. builder for the worth while legitimate 
"a yn as he went out the door, theatres. This, of course, is implied 
he ar ll get my gang together and jn all the other reasons. It applies, 
cml can e — reach pot only to college dramatics, but to the 
friends + i epee ate os little theatres in general. Since neither 
ea i | word for them is heavily capitalized, they can afford 

. to produce plays that wouldn’t make 

We knew that Beaumont had a bad a box office success in the regular pro- 
name in its treatment of colored people. fessional theatres, and thereby train 

¢ had a council of war to decide audiences to appreciate better plays. 
what to do. We decided to “sit-tight” The audiences, of necessity, will be 
and await results, However, the Pull- small at first; but if kept up long 
man conductor came and urged us to. enough, it will diffuse into the dense 

® something. He feared trouble. mass that now inhabits the cheaper 
€ recommended that we get a draw- dens of amusement. 
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NATIO NAL 
BANK is an alive 
and pulsing 1 
strument for good 
in Harlem. 
















The ever broaden- 
ing scope of its 1 
fluence prove® 
conclusively that 
its influence is be- 
ing felt and 4P- 
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Have YOU joined = 
forces with it? 


The 


DUNBAR NATIONAL BANK 
of New York 
2824 Eighth Ave at 150thSt 


| The Friendly Bank 


Founded by JohnD. Rockefeller Jr 























NATIONAL NEGRO HYMN 
Lift Every Voice and Sing 


Words by James Weldon Johnson 
Music by J. Rosamond Johnson 


A SONG WITH A HEART 
INSPIRES YOUNG AND OLD 


15 cents a copy 
$1.50 per dozen copies 
$12.00 the hundred copies 


For Sale by 
THE CRISIS 
69 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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THE CRISIS 
proposes to feature and expand 
this page. Will our friends 
write us of their experience and 
recommend botels in all leading 
cities? 


HOTEL OLGA © 


695 Lenox Ave. cor. 145th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
SELECT FAMILY AND 
TOURIST HOTEL 


Running hot and cold water in each room. All 


rooms outside exposure. Service: subway and 


eurfate cars at door. Rates reasonable. 
ED. H. WILSON, Proprietor 
Telephone: Audubon 379 


When in New York 
make the 


HOTEL DUMAS 


Your stopping place 
205 W. 135th Street 


At Seventh Avenue 


Just across the street 
from Everywhere 


Telephones 
BRADHURST 1131 
AUDUBON 4343 


Price Lowest 
Service Unsurpassed 


There are 
Hotels, but 
Better than 


The HOTEL 
DUMAS 


F. C. FANE, prop. 


other 
none 


YOUNG MEN! 


‘Whee ia Chicage stay at the Y. M.C. A. Com- 
fertable reems, cafeteria, gymnasium, natate- 
rtum. Eanpleyment Bureau for members. 


Bor further information addres 


Y. M. C. A. 


3963 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 


SIMMONS UNIVERSITY, Louisville, Ky. 
Founded 1878. The enly institution in the State 
beving fer ite ebject, Cellegiate, Ministerial and 
Legal Degrees eonf 


‘erred. 
mereial, Music, 


We are constantly reproaching our- 
selves because the sheiks and the flap- 
pers—the serious and the simple, also 
—come out of college with no higher 
theatric appreciation than vaudeville, 
burlesque, and the cheaper movie 
houses. If they manifest any interest 
at all in other plays, it is usually the 
highly melodramatic or sexy portrayal 
of life. It is difficult for people to un- 
derstand that art is not instinctive; and 
that it is a result of training in appre- 
ciation. We appreciate any art in pro- 
portion to what we take to it. If we 
neglect this in college, how can we ex- 
pect students to come out and flock to 
the important productions? I have in- 
timated before that the only successful 
way to teach this appreciation is to sup- 
plement our study of theories with the 
actual experience such as gotten in a 
dramatic club. 

So a little more attention to this 
phase of work while in college will re- 
sult in a larger and larger audience for 
the better things in drama. 

By furnishing the agency for ob- 
jectively teaching drama and art; by 
aiding in cultural advertising and audi- 
ence building, college dramatics have a 
right to be considered more seriously 
by our colleges and the country in gen- 
eral, if they are at all interested in 
aesthetic development. 
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The Phillis Wheatley Association 


MISS JANE E. HUNTER, Gen. Sec. 
4450 Cedar Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Youthport 
(Continued from page 99) 

In the song of the killdeer over the 
summer meadows quivers ever a shiy. 
ering note of the far tundras where 
the bird was born. Barbary lions ip 
their garish circus prisons reflect in 
each hungry gaze the tawny waste 
of Barbary. 

Backgrounds are not mere ghosts 
but living things that knit with fore. 
grounds. Since youth’s background 
sets impotent tomorrows, plant with 
-best care and art the background fo, 


that pallid profile. E. FLN. 


It is the Duty of 
Human Beings 


to be attractive 


The EAST INDIA HAIR 
GROWER will help you by increas. 
ing the strength and natural health 
and beauty of your hair. 


LL AA 


or if Ph are 

bothered with Fall Heir, Sendo. _ 
ing Scalp or any Hair Trouble, We wan 
try a jar of T INDIA HAIR GROWER 
The Remedy contains medical p ties that 
go to the roots of the Hair, stimulate the 
skin, helping nature do its work. Leaves 
hair soft and silky. Perfumed with a balm of 
a thousand flowers. The best known remedy 
for Heavy and Beautiful Black Eye-Brows. 
Also restores Gray Hair to its Natural 
Can be used with Hot Iron. 


T® your Hair is railing Wu 


—— 
PRICE SENT BY MAIL, 5éc. 
16c. Extra for Postage 


AGENTS OUTFIT 
1 Hair Grower, 1 Temple Oil, 1 Sham- 
poo, 1 Pressing Oil, 1 Face Cream and 
Direction for Selling. $2.00. 250 Bxtra 
for Postage. 


S. D. LYONS 


316 N. Central, Dept. B. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


ENLIST FOR NEGRO PROGRESS IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 


. ‘ x IST. 

Not too late to enroll to become a competent STENOGRAPHER, BOOKKEEPER, or TYP 

A class for High School graduates was organized February 17th; Grammar School cots and others 
may enroll to start April Ist; Summer School begins June 2nd; Fall term starts October Ist. 


Get ready to take the position Oppertunity will offer every competent Stenographer, 


Typist 
Don’t enroll if, 


Bookkeeper and 


you are a drone—we want live entities here. 


FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


THE STENOGRAPHERS' 
1227 S. 


INSTITUTE, 
17th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


popularly known as 


Duncan’s Business School, 
Edward T. Duncan, Principal 


Tue Crisis 














$100,000 VICTORY LIFE 


CLUB Insurance Company 


I 

929 OF CHICAGO 

VICTORY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY takes pride in presenting the members of its 
Agency Force who have qualified for the $100,000.00 Club for the year of 1929. 


In order to become a member of this HONOR CLUB, an agent must place in force a min- 
imum of $100,000.00 worth of business. It is a goal toward which every ambitious representa- 
tive of our Agency Organization aspires. 









‘The man that endures is the man that wins” 





G. F. Oliver, Sr. A. J. Parscns J. E. Hubbard Lewis Biggers 
DALLAS BROOKLYN CLEVELAND CINCINNATI 





D. N. Yearwood G. R. Whitney G. W. Jones B. J. Lee 
NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY NEWARK 





R. B. Barker W. H. Holloway L. W. Thornton C. G. Valentine 
NEWARK NEWARK WASHINGTON COLUMBUS 





J. L. Harewood G. F. Oliver, Jr. A. B. Chennault G. W. C. Brown 
NEW YORK CITY FT. WORTH DETROIT NORFOLK 








A WISE CHOICE 


OUNTLESS thousands of wo- 

men throughout America and 
lands beyond the seas have by their 
own choice, learned that Mme. C. J. 
Walker’s preparations are priceless 
packets of beauty and that Mme. 
C. J. Walker’s treatments by grad- 
uate Walker agents given in sanitary 
Walker Shoppes, are the last word in 
the beauty art. Adding as they do 


incomparable chic and charm to their 
hair and skin, this modern up-to-the- 
minute beauty service has helped 
these women succeed as social, busi- 
ness and educational leaders almost 
everywhere. 


These women made a wise choice as 
their extraordinary beauty will prove 
to you. 


Mme. C. J. Walker’s 
Wonderful 


Hair Grower 


Mme. C. J. Walker’s 
Tetter Salve 


A Wise Choice—F or itching 
scalps, dandruff, falling, short, 
stubborn, wiry hair. 


A Wise Choice—F or Tetter, 
exzema, diseased, tight, infer- 
tile, non-productive scalps. 


A Wise Choice—For dull, sal- 
low, lifeless skin infected with 
pimples, blackheads, liver 
splotches, etc. 


A Wise Choice—For large pore 
skin and complexions hard to 
match. 


Are these Walker-made beauties more wise than you? 
We doubt it. Then, do as they do, go regularly to 


"1 Wtaler 


the nearest 


THERE’S ONE 


Weauty 


NEAR YOU 


WALKER BLDG. 
Agents wanted 


Mme. C. J. Walker’s 
Tan-Off 


Mme. C. J. Walker’s 
Superfine 
Face Powder 
(4 Shades) 


LOOK FOR 
THE SIGN 


THE MME. C. J. WALKER MFG. CO., INC. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Write for terms 


re 
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